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What we Owe 
to our Friends 


God wants us to be at our best, 
and God knows that we cannot be 
at our best all by ourselves ; therefore God gives us 
helpers and inspirers. Our best is drawn out of us 
by those better than we are.~ A true friend is an 
inspiration’ as well as a comfort, not so much by 
what he does for’us as by what he incites us to do 
and to be because of his example, his needs, and his 
ideals. What others see in us to admire or to be 
grateful for is a result of what our friends are, and 
of what our friends, perhaps all unconsciously, have 
induced us to strive to become. 

os 


Food Better It is one thing to cure ill-health, 
than Medicine and another thing to nourish and 
supply good health. The former is an artificial and 
temporary expedient to straighten the crooked and 


to right the wrong ; the latter is the natural way to 
keep straight and to live right. It is a poor kind of 
religion or morals that permits one to yield himself 
to selfish gratifications, with the expectation of ulti- 
mately righting the wrong. The best way is to live 
a healthy life, and not depend on cure. It is better 
to use our religion as daily food than to wait until we 
find ourselves in an extremity, and then take it as 
medicine. 


a. © 


It is not so hard to receive as it is 
to have to receive. To be obliged 
to take a gift makes us agree swiftly with the words 
of the Lord Jesus when he said, ‘‘ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’’ Then we see that it is 
harder to take gracefully the kindnesses of our friends 
than even their buffetings for our faults. But when 
we must receive, then that is the will of God for us, 
and just then more beneficial to us than giving. 
Some one must receive if another is to give. We 
must be willing, not only to serve, but to be served ; 
not only to bear others’ burdens, but let others 
help bear ours ; not only minister to the sick, but 
be simply and thankfully ministered unto ; not only 
give, but receive. It is sometimes the will of God 
that we should let others do the will of God, and 
ourselves be the occasions instead of the authors of 
kindness. 


Obligation to 
Receive 


co 
— 


e 
Speaking Truly 
and in Love 


Some good thing may be said of 
the worst of men. It is not neces- 
sary to pervert the truth in order to show a spirit 
of charity, in speaking kindly of one whose faults 
are known of all. Yet it requires love and wisdom 
to enable one to speak charitably where charitable- 
ness is most needed. Old Thomas Fuller tells of a 
minister who was called to preach at the funeral of 
‘*a most vicious and generally hated person.’’ 
There were many there who could have spoken 
severely and in truth in reprobation of the dead ; 
but the loving-spirited minister showed his rare power 
and tenderness when he said, simply: ‘‘ For one 
thing this man is to be spoken well of by all; and 
for another thing he is to be spoken ill of by none. 
The first is, Because God made him ; the second, 
Because he is dead.’’ What more need be said of 
any one of us? In what better spirit could any one 
of us speak of another ? 

 — 


Every man is self made, as well as 
God made. Every man is as much 
of a man, and has as many good qualities, as he him- 
self determines. ‘‘ What an ideal man I could 
create, if only I had the power to combine in one 
man the best things I see in some of the best men 
I know !’’ said a young man. But he has that 
privilege and that power. Does he admire the tact 
and winning courtesy of one man, the intensity and 
tireless energy -df. another, the balance and good 
judgment of another, the apparently inexhaustible 
knowledge of another? Does he turn in strong dis- 
like from one man’s bruskness and lack of cour- 
-tesy and polish, from another's irritability, from 
another’s easy-going slowness, from another's care- 


Making a Man 


lessness and lack of method? It rests with him as 
a child of God to bring into his own life, by tireless 
study and practice, those characteristics he so ad- 
mires in others. It is in his power to_keep out from 
his own life, by equal vigilance and prayer, those 
things that seem to him to lessen another’s ‘useful- 
ness. Our heavenly Father has given us a place in 
this world. He would have us at our best. And 
he alone can enable us to grow into the likeness of 
the only perfect Man the world has ever known. 


CAB 


Jesus before Modern Tribunals 


HEN Jesus was condemned and crucified, his 
enemies considered that his cause had failed. 
The mocking and smiting he had not resented ; the 
taunts of the jeering crowd he had meckly borne ; 
not even an avowal of innocence escaped his lips. 
One can fancy the executioners congratulating them- 
selves upon so signal a triumph, though their cont 
gratulations were not unmixed with wonder and 
alarm. One striking incident is recorded by three 
of the evangelists. The centurion, or captain, of 
the band of Roman soldiers, who_had been charged 
with the execution of Jesus, was, with his associates, 
standing near and watching the sufferer. They had 
heard his last cries, and had seen the light of life 
leaving his face. They had doubtless attended many 
crucifixions before ; but there was something unique 
and mysterious about this victim, and the Roman 
captain broke involuntarily into the words: ‘‘ Surely 
this man was righteous ; surely this was God’s son!’’ 
Such were some of the circumstances attending the 
arraignment and crucifixion of our Saviour nineteen 
centuries ago. _ 

But Christ stands also before modern tribunals, 
There is another arraignment, another crucifixion of 
the Son of God, which is” going on continually, 
There is such a thing as that men should crucify to 
themselves afresh the Son of God, and put him to 
an open shame. Before many a modern tribunal 
Christ is still arraigned, and upon his authority and 
claims many a sentence is being passed and executed 
in our time. 

One of these tribunals is that of so-called ‘‘ad- 
vanced ’’ or ‘‘ modern scientific thought.’’ Before 
this tribunal Christ has been, and still is, arraigmed, 
and its ministers stand ready to execute its orders, 
The empire of science has often decreed a reign of 
stern, inflexible law, enthroned necessity or fate ; it 
knows no God but force, no Providence -but the 
play of unintelligent forces and the reign of mechani- 
cal laws. Since it does not find the secret of life 
with its scalpel, and detects no soul with its micro- 
scope, it concludes that both life and mind are but 
the flashing forth of the mysterious forces of the ner- 
vous mechahism. It knows no freedom but irre- 
sponsible impulse, no duty but a stoical endurdnce 
of the inevitable, no sin but misfortune or mistake, 
no salvation from trial and sorrow but death, no 
comfort but indifference, no immortality save con- 
tinuance in the memory of mankind. 

Such has often been,.and in some quarters still is, 
the attitude of ‘‘ advanced thought,’’ assuming the 























































































































































































































































































mame of science. It has regarded religion as a 
superstition born of imagination and fear, the Bible 
as a series of myths and exaggerations, prayer as an 
absurd appeal to inexorable law, faith in God as a 
blind credulity unbecoming the scientific stage of 
human progress. What, now, if this decree of 
materialistic science were to be carried out im prac- 
tical life? Who can doubt that it would bring a 
moral darkness upon humanity? How appalling 
that darkness would be we may judge from the 
cheerless, hopeless lives in which such a philosophy 
has wrought out its legitimate results. When the 
thought and fear of God are banished from human 
hearts, when the consolations, motives, and hopes 
of the gospel are taken away from the lives of men, 
there ensues a rayless night ; life becomes a riddle, 
hope a mockery, love an instinct, death a horror, 
_ eternity a blank. When it is denied that man is a 
religious being, that he has a Father in heaven, a 
Saviour from sin and Comforter in sorrow, a life beyond 
this ; and when men are made really to believe this 
denial, and live accordingly, —the very foundations of 
morality are swept away. Every blind and stormy 
passion is let loose, freedom and responsibility 
vanish, the present is left without inspiration, and 


~~>the future without hope. 


But notwithstanding this condemnation, by certain 
types of modern thought, of the great truths for 
which Christ stands, the common needs of mankind 
testify to the reality and power of those great truths ; 
and, just as when he was tried and condemned be- 
fore the Roman tribunal, yet was confessed to be 
the unique and righteous Son of God, even so now, 
notwithstanding the condemnation and the rejec- 
tion, our Lord is still acknowledged by the heart of 
mankind to represent our deepest needs and the 
highest satisfaction of those needs. 

Another tribunal before which Christ is arraignéd 
afresh is that of rationalistic religious thought. In 
many. systems of thought, called both religious and 
Christian, the proper divinity of Christ is denied. 
The purpose of his mission to earth is reduced to an 

“example, and the significance of his life and death 
to aninfluence. By this tribunal the gospel is pro- 
claimed to be a useful and beautiful system of ethics, 
full of true principles and wise moral maxims, but not 
the only hope of a perishing world. The teaching 
of Jesus is so toned down as to be quite another 
gospel. ‘The Christianity of the New Testament is 
thus deprived of its true meaning and power ; the 
immediate imperative duty of repentance and faith 
is obscured and lost in a maze of vague and general 
maxims and principles of moral conduct. Thus is 
Christ crucified anew. ‘In these systems his gospel 
of life is made a mere collection of ethical precepts, 
and its saving efficacy reduced to a mere moral 
idealism. 

What follows? A system weak and destitute of 
Spiritual pqwer. Those theories which make sin to 
be a mere misfortune, or, at most, an imperfection, 
and lay littl emphasis upon the saving mission of 
Christ,—in a word, those theories for which the 
preaching of the cross is foolishness, —are destitute of 
power in the lives of men. The need of Christ’s 
coming into the world was human sin, universal and 
guilty, and the power of his gospel does not lie 
chiefly in its good maxims ; its power lies in Christ 
himself, the divine Son of God, making salvation 
possible, interceding on behalf of sinners, and dis- 
closing by the power of the Holy Spirit the need of 
repentance, of righteousness, and of salvation. But 
in the presence of this tribunal also Christ, though 
condemned, is still triumphant. Those very persons 
who would execute the verdict of condemnation are 
often constrained to acknowledge, with the cen- 
turion, that ‘‘ this was truly a righteous man, this 
was truly God’s Son.’’ 

Christ is on trial before the individual human 
heart. In many the tragedy of his rejection seems to 
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have been already completed, To the jeers of pas- 
sion and sinful thought, ‘‘ Crucify him, crucify 
him !’’ the soul has given its assent. Others are 
platting the crown of thorns, —the thorns of disobedi- 
ence or of procrastination. In the case of others 
the decision has not yet been rendered. “Many are 
debating with themselves the old question of Pilate : 
** What shall I do with Jesus, who is called Christ? ’’ 
That question cannot be escaped ; it presses for 
answer. 
*¢Oh! shall the heart whose sinfulness 
Gave keenness to his sore distress ; 
And added to his tears of blood, 


Refuse its trembling gratitude ?”’ 
NOTES ON 


SOPEN LETIERS 


Sunday-schools of to-day are a great 
improvement on Sunday-schools of a 
generation ago. And progress is still 
— and is still to be desired, in various directions of 
Sunday-school management and methods. Graded Sun- 
day-schools, with classified departments from the pri- 
mary to the senior grade, represent the highest present 
attainment fm the best organized fields. And the desire 
to reach forward and upward toward this standard is a 

















Graded 
Senday-Schools 


hopeful sign of the spirit of progress in many a Sunday- 


school near or far. Frequent imquiries for instruction 
in such methods come in from all sides. Thus a New 
York teacher writes : 


The teachers in our Sunday-schoot have been trying to form 
some plan for grading the.work of the school, and have asked me 
to write and ask if you could not give us some assistance through 
your Notes on Open Letters. Our school has never been graded, 
and we do not know how the work is divided up in graded 
schools. If you can give us any points, we shall be greatly 
obliged. 

Articles on this subject have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of The Sinday School Times. 
Among these are articles in the numbers for January 23, 
1892, April 29, 1893, anc May r, 1897. There is also 
such an article, on another page of this paper the 
present week, from Mr. Edward P. St. John, of the Bible 
Normal College, Springfield, Massachusetts. A pamphlet 
on the subject was issued about a year ago by the Sun- 
day-school Union Institute of Paducah, Kentucky, en- 
titled «‘ An Up-to-Date Sunday-schoel."' This pamphlet 
will be sent for five cents a copy to any one applying to 
Mr. F. A. Fox, principal of that institute at Paducah. 
A little volume, entitled ‘Seven Graded Sunday- 
schools,*’ issued a few years since by the Methodist Book 
Concern, Eaton & Mains, New York City, and Curts & 
Jennings, Cincinnati, can be obtained for fifty cents a 
copy. It is edited. by the Rev. Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, 
and contains sketches of the method of prominent Sun- 
day-schools in different parts of the country. 


2. 


Training children to habits of self- 

Eas» or Candy = seni} and of liberal giving is an 
important matter for parents and teachers. But just how 
to do this in the wisest way cannot be settled by one 
metuod for all. A great deal depends on the circum- 
stances and condition of the particular child. These 
must be considered in each case before counsel can be 
-given intelligently. Children of rich parents who receive 
a liberal stated allowance for their own use, or who are 
receivers of frequent gifts of money from’ friends, are 
not to be treated in the same way as children who never 
have money for their own use, upless in some way they 
earn an amount which they are not expected to apply to 
the support of their parents. Yet a North Carolina 
clergyman asks a question which involves such con- 
siderations as these. This is the way he states the 
case : 

Mrs. A—— has a child that she is training te put aside a part 
of the maney received to buy confections, and bestow it upon the 
needy and the missionary cause. Mrs. B—— has a child that she 
has given a ‘‘ missionary ben“ ‘The child sells the eggs, and uses 
the proceeds for the benefit of the poor and the missionary cause, 
and uses for self the money given by parents and friends to buy 
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candies. Are both methods right? If not, which is wrong, and 


why ? 

There does not seem to be anything wrong in either 
of these cases. It certainly is not wrong for a child to 
give to the poor amd to the cause of missions a portion 
of the money given him to buy candy for his own use. 
And it certainly is not wrong for a child to give to the 
same cause all the proceeds of his care of his ‘ mission- 
ary hen."’ As to a child’s buying candy with money 
given him for that very purpose, that is not the worst use 
he could make of it ; even though lie might give a share 
of it, or the entire amount, to the missionary cause 
abroad or at home. It is better, a great deal better, for 
a child to buy candy with his own money than for him- 
self or his father to buy tobacco. There is no positive 
sin in the use of candy by a child ; and a man may be 
saved even if he uses tobacco, although it would be bet- 
ter for him to be saved without that filthy waste of money 
and means. The principle of counting all of one’s means 
as a gift of God to be used as would best please God, is 
applicable alike to old and young. Health and comfort 
and enjoyment in due proportion, and in right ways, are 
means of fitting one to serve God most effectively in 
one’s sphere. One must have this_in mind for himself 
and his children. A child should be trained to an in- 
terest in missions, and in his fellows at home and 
abroad, so that he will love to give help accordingly as 
God prospers him. Giving to the Lord ought to be a 
delight as well as a duty. It-will be to a child who is 
taught aright ; and he will be giad to give to the cause 
which has his heart a full share of eggs and candy, and 
all that the less considerate waste in tobacco. 





Afterward 


By Helen F. Morris 


HIS thing of thee I ask, 
One thing alone,— 

When thou shalt pass unto the life unknown, 
Receive into thy hands thy heavenly task . 
(Lf it should be that I have gone before, 
While thou didst stay to do and suffer more), 
That thou wilt seek me in my lesser place, 
And let me see thy face. 


If, though, I should be late, 

And thou shouldst enter first within the pate, 
Know this,—that high or low, 

Or far or near, above, below, I'll go 

Unto the utmost bound where heaven lies 
Tit I look in thine eyes. 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 
roe 


A Typical Missionary to the African 
Continent 


By the Rev. James Johnston 


MONG the younger generation of workers on the 
African mission-field, the name of Mr. G. L. Pil- 
kington, a worthy successor of the missionary triumvirate, 
Bishops Hannington and Parker, and Alexander Mackay, 
holds a distinguished place in Uganda at the present 
hour. By his literary gifts and consecration he is ac- 
complishing in that country what Dr. Laws has so nota- 
bly achieved southwards, on the banks and in the 
regions surrounding Lake Nyassa’ Mr. Pilkington's 
return last year to Africa, after a brief though laborious 
furlough, was hailed with acclamation by his fellow- 
toilers, and thousands .of the converts in the Uganda 
church. 

This zealous ambassador of the cross, a layman of the 
Church of England, was; in early years, a public-school 
boy at the quaint old school of Uppingham, and had the 
advantage of the training of its famous master, Edward 
Thring, the Arnold of his day. He was subsequently 
in the first class of the classical tripos of Cambridge, and 
afterwards, for a short time, a classical master in the 
great school at Harrow. Impressed with the claims of 
the heathen, he relinquished cheerfully the prospects 
which his attainments and scholarly rank predicted in 
order that he might open more widely the doors of life 


~ for the perishing multitudes in east Central Africa. His 
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numerous addresses in England during 1896 were most 
stimulating, especially one before three hundred univer- 
sity men at Oxford, when the missionary speaker was 
portrayed ‘(ad manly and highly educated layman, de- 
voting his brilliant youth and rare talents to the evan- 
gelization of Uganda,"’ modestly verifying Ben Adhem’ s 
wish, ‘‘ Write me as one that loves his fellow-men."’ 

Though personally disinclined to any account being 
given of himself, inasmuch as he prefers the Master and 
his work to. be exalted, the deep spiritual mark which 
Mr. Pilkington has made upon one of the principal 
native kingdoms in Africa merits record. His work asa 
translator has. been wonderful. In the first four years 
of his sojourn in Africa he mastered the language suffi- 
ciently to translate many books of the Bible in the 
Uganda tongue, and successfully trained several of the 
best natives to help him in that enterprise, chiefly 
the Rev. Henry Wright Duta, whose services to Uganda 
translation can hardly be exaggerated. Mr. Eugene 
Stock, the able editorial secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, says of Mr. Pilkington : «We have no 
man at all like him, I suppose, in any part of Africa. 
His general spiritual influence as a missionary has also 
been of the highest kind.’’ In addition to translating 
the greater part of the New Testament Scriptures into 
Ugandese, that the natives may learn to love the music 
of the gospel, Mr. Pilkington has had the crowning joy 
of completing the Old Testament in the tongue of the 
people. 

Of Uganda, its inhabitants, and the advance of Miis- 
sions in that kingdom, Mr. Pilkington has furnished a 
graphic story. Lying to the northwest of the great Vic- 
toria Lake, it comprises the most powerful nation in the 
lake region. The Ugandese were pre-eminently strong 
in war, as shown by the conquest of province after prov- 
ince to the north and west of the lake where their sway 
was supreme. Hundreds of miles from the capital the 
politics of Uganda was the subject of inquiry among 
native tribes. They were important because strong, and 
their strength came, to a large extent, from their prowess 
and physical capacity.: They were strong inte{ectually, 
as indigated by the way they learned to read, their in- 
terest in the Bible, amd the deeply intelligent questions 
they asked. They had thousands of proverbs, which 
were useful to the missionary because they could not 
express what they wished to say without them. The 
superiority of the Ugandese to the natives around them 
was also illustrated by their industrial work in their 
houses, canoes, basket-making, and roads. They made 
the best and broadest roads in that part of Africa, span- 
ning the swamps with marvelously good bridges. These 
and similar feats proved them to be an exceptional ‘peo- 
ple intellectually, physically, and industrially. 

The triumphs of the Word were phenomenal. The 
first missionary band was sent out some twenty years 
ago, and after five years of patient labor and prayerful 
waiting the first convert was baptized. Years of 
toiling succeeded, apd upon the grand work of isola- 
tion, hardship, suffering, and death, the foundation of 
the church in Uganda was laid. From 1890 downwards, 
the usual exclamation was, ‘‘ What hath God wrought !"’ 
In Uganda something like fifty thousand of the natives 
could read, and this number was increasing very rapidly. 
The sale of books had been a striking feature, the 
natives being passionately eager to read God's Word. 
About seven hundred pounds per annum had been re- 
ceived for books. This was in shells. Two hundred 
shells, or two strings, were worth a rupee ; a New Testa- 
ment was sold for four strings, and a Gospel for about 
fifty or sixty shells. The native Christians took the 
greatest care of their New.Testaments, wound round with 
yards of linen, then paper, and finally put in the bag 
which all carry round their necks. Such was their esti- 
mate of the fair book of divine knowledge. At the end 
of 1890 the only book the people had in their language 
was the Gospel of Matthew, printed by Alexander 
Mackay in the old days. Within a few months of his 
arrival, Mr. Pilkington was able to begin the work of 
translating, and by the close of 1893 the whole of the 
New Testament was printed, the greater part of which 
he had personally translated,—the British and Foreign 
Bible Society gratuitously printing the edition. In the 
earlier years the Swahili New Testament was the text- 
book in Uganda, which served as a kind of temporary 
bridge on which to stand and build the permanent one, 
—a translation in Ugandese. Great is the joy that both 


the Old and New. Testaments are now read, studied, ; 


‘native evangelists. 
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discussed, and prayed over, in almost every cotner of 
Uganda's dominions. 

For the last six or seven’ years the statistics of bap- 
tism, admission to the Lord's Supper, and attendance at 
the various means of grace, had more than doubled 
every year since the country has become quiet. In the 
closing nine months of 1895 upwards of two thousand 
people were baptized in the capital and neighborhood, 
and larger numbers outside these limits. When Bishop 
Tucker first preached in the capital, some six years ago, 
he had a congregation of a thousand souls ; two years 
later this was transformed into one of five thousand, fol- 
lowed by the ordination of the first native ministers. On 
his latest journey up the country, in the autumn of 1894, 
there were associations which in time to come would tell 
very much in the history of the church. In the party 
were five English ladies, and, on their arrival, six thou- 
sand people crowded into the church, with many hun- 
dreds outside. Whereas in 1890 there was only one 
church in the cotntry, there were now more than three 
hundred and twenty, with sitting accommodations for 
fifty thousand people. Extraordinary to relate, every 
day of the week, between six and seven o'clock in the 
morning, some six thousand or seven thousand of the 
people assembled for instruction in the Word of God, 
and the Sunday congregations numberéd twenty-five 
thousand. While in 1890 there were some twenty or 
thirty native lay teachers, to-day there was a noble com- 
pany of seven hundred or eight hundred maintained by 
the-native church, —one of the most hopeful features of 
Uganda's redemption. These were sent out by the 
native church to teach at the two hundred little centers 
up and down the country, the cost being defrayed by 
their converted fellow-cOuntrymen. The church in 
Uganda was, therefore, of a self-extending missionary 
character, to which was applicable the motto, deeply 
indented on the sides of the famous Eddystone Light- 
house, ‘‘ To give light and to save life.'’ Three causes 
had contributed to this overflowing spiritual life ; namely, 
the translation of the Scriptures, a gracious outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit in 1893, and the zeal of the pioneer 
No wonder to hear the remark, 
**Success was at present written across the 
Uganda”’ ! 

To speed the Uganda mission in its fascinating course 
there was need of a theological college in the capital, — 
Mengo,—which should feed the whole of Central Africa ; 
a medical mission, from which men trained by English 
dgctors should go out to carry their healing far and 
wide ; European or American teachers, to instruct the 
native messengers, and a printer's press, so that, as soon 
as their missionaries translated a work, it might be 
printed and. distributed. 
broadening. 


work in 


The prospect in Africa was 
By and by it was hoped to enter the Sou- 
dan from Uganda, to evangelize the countries on the 
west side of the lake up to the frontier of the Congo 
state, and to reach the darkest countries of Africa, where 
the people were waiting for the message. Might the 
time not lie far distant when Bishop Tucker and Bishop 
Tugwell would shake hands across the Soudan ! 

In this prospective expansion Mr. Pilkington’s hercu- 
lean devotion speaks in trumpet notes. Sir Henry Ac- 
land,. of Oxonian medical fame, characterizes him as a 
man of energy, of success, of learning, and of heart, 
who had gone forth among the millions of their fellow- 
creatures ‘‘to teach everything that mankind required to 
know for their progress, their well-being, their happi- 
ness here and hereafter."" Mr. Pilkington is of Irish 
nationality, and rejoices in the fact that there are no less 
than six Irish missionaries out there, four men and two 
women, and of these four were supported by Irish asso- 
ciations. His immediate ambition was to get the Scrip- 
tures translated into the untouched languages of Masai, 
Lunyoro, Luima, and others, and also ‘‘one hundred 
additional men missionaries and some lady missionaries 
from home, full of the Holy Ghost."’ So grand a sol- 
dier of the faith as George Leonard Pilkington is one of 
God's best gifts to eastern equatorial Africa in modern 
times. His is the gladness of beholding the sunrise of 
missions over the darkness of Uganda, yet showing, by 
his whole-hearted, consuming labors that he has realized 
the spirit of the lines, 


‘For the day will soon be over; 
And the moments are of gold, 
And the wicket shuts at sundown, 
And the shepherd leaves the fold."’ 


Darwen, Lancashire, England. 





























































































The Epistle to the Romans: 
A Book Study 


By Professor George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D.- 


[Editor's Note.—Professor Stevens's writings are already 
known to the readers of The Sunday School Times, and there 
are many who will be glad of this opportunity to see his portrait 
and know something of his life. He was born at Spencer, New 
York, July 13, 1854. The Univer- 
sity of "Rochester was his Alma 
Mater, he having graduated from 
there in 1877, and from Yale Divinity 
School in 1880. The same year he 
became pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Buffalo, and in 
1883 of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Watertown, New York. In 1885- 
86, he spent a year in study in Ger- 
many, and was then appointed Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Criticism™ 
and Interpretation in Yale Univer- 
sity. He was transferred to the 
Chair of Systematic Theology at 
Yale in 1895. Professor Stevens's 
degree of Ph.D. was conferred by 
Syracuse University in 1883, and that of D.D. by Jena (Germany) 
in 1886,—both on examination. He is one of the few men in this 
country who have earned the latter degree in this way.] 





Professor George B. Stevens. 


‘A MONG the feople residing in various parts of the 

wortd who became Christians on the day of Pente- 
cost are mentioned ‘‘sojourners from Rome'’ (Acts 
2:10) It is natural to think that these persons on 
returning home established the church of the capital. 
Its location would explain its rapid growth. From all 
parts of the world people flocked to Rome ;| among them 
would be Christians from the East, and thus, by addition 
from without as well as by growth from within, the flour- 
ishing church (comp. 1 : 8; 16 : 19) to which Paul wrote 
(about A.D. 58) would be rapidly built up. 

Paul had not yet.visited Rome when he wrote the 
Epistle. But he kfiew many individuals there. He 
regarded the church as belonging, in general, to his 
Gentile-Christian sphere of labor. He appreciated the 
importance and influence of the church of the capital, 
and was thus led to write to them in order to confirm 
them in correct views of the gospel. . 

The Apostle’s great contention in the Epistle is, that 
salvation is of grace,’ not of works ; that it is God's free 
gift, and is not merited by man's goodness. There had 


_ been growing up among the Jews for a long time a 


strictly legal opnception of religion. It was thought that 
God treated men’ precisely as they deserved ; that he 
apportioned out to them his rewards and penalties in 
exact equivalence to their deserts. On this view each 
good deed had a certain saving value ; if such deeds 
were numerous enough, the doer achieved thereby ac- 
ceptance with God. With this idea were associated very 
superficial conceptions of what constituted complete obe- 
dience. Religion was thought to consist in outward 
rites and performances, such as the saying of prayers, 
offering of sacrifices, and giving of alms. The state of 
the heart was little regarded. Every reader of the gos- 
pels is familiar with the religious ideas of the Pharisees 
of our Lord's time, and with the way in which he set in 
contrast to them his own religion of the heart and, life. 
One must bear in mind this Jewish externaiism and 
legalism in order to understand the Epistle to the 
Romans. ; 

Jewish religious ideas were, of course, carried over 
into the Christian Church, and powerfully influenced 
the thought and life of the early disciples. The ear- 
liest converts were Jews, and had no idea that in becom- 
ing Christians they should cease to be Jews. They 
brought with them their inherited ideas concerning God 
and the religious life. They believed on Jesus as the 
Messiah, but they did not suppose that this belief 
changed their relation to their own law ; they must still 
obey that, they thought, in order to be saved. 

It is plain that in this position there was an attempt 
to combine two principles, to hold to two ways of salva- 
tion. It was necessary to believe on Christ, but it was 
also necessary to keep the law. Here are two conditions 
of salvation : faith and works ; and two grounds of sal- 
vation : grace and merit. Most minds saw no incon- 
gruity between these two principles. The gospel was 
viewed as an addition to Judaism, completing and ful- 
filling but not abrogating it. It was the providential 
mission of Paul to show that these principles were in- 
consistent, that salvation could not be through faith in 
Christ, and by deeds of obedience to the Mosaic law at 
the same time, and that the latter had served its purpose 
in preparing the way for the gospel, and had now passed 


























































































away. ‘These propositions he argues out most fully in 
Galztians and Romans. Individual passages from these 
epistles cannot be fully understood apart from the course 
of the whole argument. How he establishes his views 
in Romans | will attempt to show by an analysis of its 
contents. 

The central thought of the Epistle is : Salvation is the 
free gift of God's grace, and is appropriated by man 


‘through faith in the Redeemer. Before entering on the 


proof of this positive proposition, Paul disproves the 
opposite doctrine that salvation is attained by works of 


' obedience on the basis of debt or desert. After the 


salutation (1 : 1-7) and thanksgiving (1 : 8-15), he pre- 
sents the theme of the Epistle (1 : 16, 17), and enters at 
omce upon the argument to prove that salvation is not 
by works (1:18 to 3: 20) This argument constitutes 
the first great division of the Epistle, and, since it is 
designed to establish a negative proposition, may be 
called the negative section. 

The Apostle employs a very simple mode of argument 
to show that men cannot be saved by their good deeds. 
He takes the two divisions of mankind,—Gentiles and 
Jews, —and, arguing from observation and experience, 
contends that in neither case have they any good deeds 
to show which are adequate to found a claim upon God 
tosalvation. He takes, first, the Gentile world (1 : 18-32), 
am shows that, although God has been revealed to them 
im nature and conscience, they have by their wickedness 
and idolatry obscured the knowledge of God, and have 
sunk to the lowest depths of moral degradation. The 
implied inference is : Surely the Gentiles have no good 
works by which they can hope to merit God's favor. 

The Apostle then takes up the case of the Jews (2 : 1 
to 3: 20). He does not, indeed, directly mention the 
Jews by name until 2 : 17, but it is evident from the be- 
gimning of the second chapter that he has them in mind. 
The sum of his indictment is that they ‘‘ practice the 
same things’’ (2 : 1) as the Gentiles. In their self- 
righteous condemnation of the sins of the heathen they 
logically condemn themselves; they are ‘ hearers"’ 
rather than ‘‘doers’’ of the law (2:13). Moreover, 
in some respects they are more blameworthy than the 
heathen. They have sinned against greater light ; they 
have had the special revelation of God's will given in 
Old Testament Scripture (2 : 18), and have not obeyed 


its requirements. - The Jew, therefore, hag no advantage’ 
~over the Gentile in respect to the prospect of salvation 


by works ; ‘‘ We have laid to the charge both of Jews 
and Greeks, that they are all under sin"’ (3:9). The 
proposition, no salvation by works, is accordingly proved 
by saying, All men are sinners; they have not kept 
God's law ; for sinners, salvation can only be by grace or 
favor. 

The Apostle now enters upon the proof of his positive 
proposition : Salvation is by grace upon condition of 
faith (3 : 21 to 8 : 39). He introduces this proof by 
showing that God has made, through the atonement of 
Christ, a full provision for the salvation of all men (3 : 
21-31) A way of salvation ‘apart from the law"’ 
(3 : 21) has been provided ; Christ has satisfied all the 
demands of the law ; it is only necessary that men ac- 
cept his gracious work on their behalf. 5 

In the fourth chapter Paul presents the Old Testament 


. argument for his doctrine. The gist of it is that men 


have always been saved by grace on condition of faith, 
and net by merit on condition of works. This is the 
teaching of the Old Testament itself. He shows that it 
was Abraham's faith, not his good deeds, which God 
** reckoned for righteousmess'’ (4 : 3} His acceptance 
before God was not based upon his circumcision (4 : 19, 
11) or upon any claim or prerogative of his whatsoever, 
but solely upon God's gracious favor. These considera- 
tions the Apostle evidently regards as decisive, for in a 
triumphant manner he now dwells upon the blessed re- 
sults of justification (5 : 1-11). This principle of a gra 
cious salvation is the key-note of the whole gospel. 
God i§ merciful,"and treats men better than they deserve. 
He requires only that they should repent of sin and cast 
themselves in self-surrender upon his goodness. On 
this secure basis the believer's hope rests. If God was 
S® gracious as to provide salvation for sinners, how much 
more will he surely save us after he has forgiven and ac- 
cepted us (5 : 10, 11). 

He next draws the famous parallel between Adam and 
Christ (5 : 12-21), for the purpose of showing that the 
grace of God im Christ is broad and mighty enough to 
outdo the destructive work of sin which began in Adam's 
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trespass, and has spread its power and effects over the 
entire race. The key-words here are “much more*’ (vs. 
15, 17); that is, much as we must affirm concerning the 
universality, power, and guilt of sin, we can affirm even 
more of the divine grace, which is more than a match 
for the evil from which it would save us. 

Chapters 6 and 7 are devoted to the answering a 
objections and to the refutation of false inferences. 
To many Jewish minds Paul's doctrine of freedom 
from the law appeared very dangerous. Such liberty 
would seem synonymous with license, and would be 
thought to encourage sin. If we are not under the 
law, then why may we not freely violate it? Paul an- 
swers by appealing to the very nature of the Christian 
life. It is a life of righteousness ; it can have no affinity 
with sin. Paul did not mean that men were free from 
the law in the sense of being free to break it. They 
were not under the law as a means of being saved, but 
under grace. They were, however, under the change- 
less moral obligations which the law had enforced, and 
even more under them now than before, because Chris- 
tianity was itself the highest law, the fulfilment and 
idealization of all the Law and the Prophets. 

But a new difficulty confronts the Apostle. If, as you 
say, the law never could save men, and was not meant 
to save them, what was it meant for? Paul answers : 
It was meant to show men their duty, and to make them 
sensible of their plain failures in doing it. It was a 
mirror in which men could see themselves as sinners. 
This self-knowledge which the law gave was designed to 
lead men to repent and cast themselves in their helpless- 
ness upon God's grace for salvation. In this way, Paul 


argues, the law served the ends of the gospel ; it showed | 


men their need of the gospel, and ‘‘ humbled the proud 
to desire Christ's aid'' (Luther). This argument is de- 
veloped in 7 : 7-25. 

Chapter 8 is a pwan of joy on the blessedness of the 
justified state. It is one of the most eloquent and beau- 
tiful and one of the most practical chapters in the New 
Testament. In it are celebrated the glorious freedom 
and blessed hopes of the children of God. Nowhere 
has Paul entered more profoundly into the nature, the 
joys, and the high requirements, of the Christian life. It 
is one of the ‘little Bibles within the Bible,’’ as Luther 
was accustomed to call certain chapters. 

With chapter 8 the main argument of the Epistle 
closes. Chapters 9-11 are of the nature of an appendix, 
and treat of the difficult problem, How are we to view 
God's providential dealing in the apparent rejection of 
the Jewish nation? Paul has three things to say on the 
question : 1. Whatever view we take, we must not ques- 
tion God's right to do what he has done (chap. 9). 2. 
His rejection of the Jews was not arbitrary, but had a 
reason in their unbelief (chap. 10). 3. This rejection is 
not forever, the Jews shall be restored (chap. 11). The 
closing chapters (12-16) contain exhortations concerning 
various virtues and duties, together with personal notices 
and salutations. 

Yale University. 
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How I Won My Neighbor 


By William Harker 


T HAPPENED on the wild shores of the Georgian 
Bay, and my neighbor was an intimate friend. We 
settled there before | was married, and my neighbor ex- 
pected to be among the guests at my wedding, but when 
the time came | could not invite him, and he was 
grieved and offended, refusing to be reconciled by my 
rather cool approaches. However, | was te make an 
appeal that he could not withstand. 

It was winter. Snow deep enough to hide the stumps 
lay upon the ground. We were in need of fodder, and, 
hearing of some for sale at a distance of fourteen miles, 
we hired a team one morning, and set off for a load. 
Passing the door of "my neighbor, I did not even look 
that way, little thinking that I should soon be a beggar 
at his table. 

It soon began to snow, and the cold grew intense, as 
we made our way along the winding bush road at a very 
toilsome pace. Leaving the bush, we started across a 
lake on which the newly formed ice was not very strong, 
but we reached our destination safely, put on our load, 
and after dimner were ready to return. We started, but 
soon upset our load, and, by the time we drew part of it 








was drawing to a close, and we were forced to remain 
for the night. 

Food was scarce im that backwoods home, so after . a 
light breakfast we were again upon the lake, our strug- 
gling horses making desperate efforts to drag their half- 
load through the two feet of’ fresh-fallen snow, while we 
contended with Jack Frost for the possession of our 
members. Then, too, the ice began to crack, threaten- 
ing each moment to give way beneath the tramp of the 
horses’ feet. 

I found a place of prayer in the shelter of our load, 
lifting my soul to God, who was just then preparing me 
for restoration to my neighbor. It was noon again when 
we reached the shore, but our tired team could not pull 
their load up the bank, so our much-handled hay was 
again unloaded, carried up the bank, and once more 
loaded. The road was now almost impassable, and, 
coming to an empty Indian stable, we there left our bur- 
den, starting for home with the emptied sleigh. By 
eight o’ clock we reached the teamster's home, but mine 
was three miles farther on. I was not accustomed to 
hardship, and found myself scarcely able to walk. 
Making a brave attempt, however, | soon came im sight 
of my offended neighbor's light. Just here the road ran 
through his field, and 1 soon lost the beaten track, and 
struggled almost vainly to make headway.» | fell repeat- 
edly, and with great difficulty rose again. 
was all but gone. A feeling of despair began to creep 
over me. Again | fell, and thought 1 could rise no 
more. I lay for some time, looking wistfully towards 
my neighbor's house, who had been in my thoughts all 
this time. Should I ‘call and ask for a warm at his fire- 
side? Would he admit me, and be reconciled, or should 
I be spurned? My need decided me, and | seemed to 
get strength with the decision. I was shortly at his 
door. He opened to me with an uninviting look. His 
manner was in keeping with the December air, and his 
eye was unpitying But I began my appeal, which 
resulted in my being seated at a refreshing repast im a 
very shox time, while interest and sympathy overflowed, 
and I knew that] had won my neighbor. Nor have I 
ever regretted the toil and weariness through which it 
was. brought about, for I entered again a kingdom of 
friendship and love from which I had been excluded. 

Allandale, Out. 
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Who Art Thou ? 
By the Rev. George H. Hubbard 


QUESTION of personality. A challenge of iden- 
tity. How will you answer it? 

With aname? ‘‘ What's inaname?’’ We must put 
meaning into names, if théy are to have any meaning. 
This is the history of all significant names. They are 
but urns that contain the ashes of 4 great personality. 

The name Nero stands for cruelty. Why? Because 
a certain Roman emperor, by his brutal character, 
doomed the name to an eternal suggestiveness of blood. 
The name of Flerence Nightingale is beleved the world 
over, because a Christian woman filled it with the fra- 
grance of loving service. Every American bows with 
respect to the name of Washington, because it comes to 
us adorned with the neble character and worthy life of 
him who bore it. 

The name does not identifythe man. The man iden- 
tifies the name, and gives it meaning, The noblest title 
cannot confer persenality upon one who has no person- 
ality,—the man without independent character and con- 
victions. On the other hand, the mest commonplace 
appellation is as conspicuous as Jupiter in the heavens, 
when borne by a person of individual worth. Everybody 
has read Dr. Holmes’s famous stanza on the author of 
America’s national hymn : 


There's a mice youngster of exeellent pith, — 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith, 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free, — 
Just read on his medal, ‘My country,’ ‘ of thee.’ ”’ 


Beneath the poetry and the fun there is soundest philos- | 


ophy im those lines’ The most ordinary name cannot 
conceal real worth. The mést extraordinary title cannot 
immortalize or glorify insignificance. 

How then? Will you say, ‘‘! am the son or the 


daughter of the great Mr. So-and-So"' ? That will not. 


back to the barn, and reloaded, the short winter s day 


My strength _ 
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identify you. It will only identify your father. The 
«son of" a somebody is always a nobody. Who is 
somebody himself needs no roundabout identification. 
Ask of Abraham; “ Who art thou?"’ and through the 
pages of history he replies, ‘‘I am the faithful servant 
of God, the founder of a nation, the champion of truth 
in a false age, the exponent of righteousness amongst a 
sinful people." Ask of Isaac, ‘‘ Who art thou?’’ and 
he replies, ‘‘ 1 am the son of a noble father, and the 
father of a distinguished son." Yes, but.who art ¢hou ? 
and in a whisper comes back the reply, “‘I am no- 
body.”’ 4 

When we say of one, ‘‘He was Lady Huntingdon’s 
husband,’’ or of another, ‘‘ He was a son of Charles 
Wesley,’’ or of a third, ‘She was a daughter of the 
brilliant Madame de Stael,’’ of what real value is such a 
description? It tells us nothing of the person. Lady 
Huntingdon we know, Charles Wesley and Madame de 
Stael we know. But who knows anything of the husband 
or the-son or the daughter ? . 

Yet this.is the best identification (or,’ rather, the best 
apology for an identification) that the majority of men 
can give of themselves. When asked, ‘‘ Who art 
thou ?’’ they can only speak of some one else who has a 
significant personality, a name that means something, and 
try to anchor their insignificance to that name. I once 
knew a man who always identified himself by way of 
his wife's uncle. ‘‘ My wife is a niece of Mr. Blank, 
‘the great statesman, you know.’’ But who was he? 
Nobody. 

When men asked of John the Baptist, ‘‘ Who art 
thou ?'’ he replied, ‘I am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness.’’ Who was his father? No matter. 
Who was his mother? We are not concerned with that. 
There was his complete and sufficient identification, — 
a voice. “He had a distinct character and place of his 
own in the world. He fulfilled a unique mission. 
There have been Johns innumerable in human history, 
but only one John the Baptist. , 

To the same question Jesus answered, ‘‘I am the 
light of the world,’’ ‘‘1I am the bread of life,’’ etc. No 
one phrase or word could express the myriad-sided per- 
sonality of Jestis. And to-day, wherever that name is 
‘uttered in any land or tongue, it brings to human hearts 
all the blessed suggestion, all the glory, all the divine 
power, that was embodied in the many titles, or was 
manifested in that perfect life. 

John the Baptist and Jesus alike identified themselves 
by declaring their mission, their work in the world, their 
place in the great plan of God. So for every man the 
true answer to the question ‘‘ Who art thou?'’ is not a 
name merely, nor is, it a clearly established line of con- 
nection with some worthy personage. Personality, per- 
sonality, that is the essential thing. How much inde- 
pendent manhood or womanhood do you represent ? 
What spiritual force do you stand for? What principle 
or work or influence do you embody? These are the 
elements of personality,—independent thought, moral 
strength, pervasive influence. It is by these, and these 
alone, that we can really identify ourselves. 


Norton, Mass. 
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Seventy Times Seven 


By Mary S. Daniels 


OHN and Gladys were on the piazza on Monday 
afternoon. Gladys had a box of bright-colored 
glass beads, from which she was making necklaces for 
Sweet Alice, ker doll. There were to be a ruby, an 
emerald, a topaz, and an‘amethyst necklace. The unfin- 
ished strings were laid carefully on the little work-table 
beside her as she selected the beads of each color. 

John was playing cars. He had a train made up of 
his old box cart for the freight, his new express wagon as 
the passenger coach, and the doll's carriage for a parlor 
car. He himself was the engine, and he was steaming 
and tooting with all his might. 

« Don’t come here, John,’’ said Gladys, as he came 
rattling around-the~corner of the piazza, dangerously 
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near her table. ‘‘ This station is on a branch road, and 
the express trains don't run to it.’’ 

‘*Choo, choo !'’ said the engirfe, switching off. 

“« Take care, John !'' said Gladys again, a few minutes 
later, as the train came still nearer. ‘I'm afraid you' I! 
upset the table and spill my beads."’ 

‘*Choo, choo ! ding-a-ling !"' 

Away went the train. But the engineer must have 
been very forgetful, for presently the train came driving 
around at full speed, and before it could be stopped the 
table was overturned, and its contents were rolling in all 
directions. ? 

‘*O John !’’ cried Gladys, her face scarlet with vexa- 
tion. ‘* What did I tell you ?’’ 

Then she stopped suddenly, as if she had just remem- 
bered something. John looked at the scattered beads in 
dismay. 

‘«I'm awfully sorry, Glad,’’ he began. 
didn’t mean to spoil your pretty things. 
pick them up and string them again."’ 

John was always sorry, but it did not make him 
careful. 

‘Never mind, John,'’ said Gladys quietly. 
forgive you."’ 

She had been thinking hard for a minute of the lesson 
the minister read in church yesterday: ‘‘Then came 
Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and | forgive him? until seven times ? 
Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven 
times : but, Until seventy times seven.’’ 

Gladys had a. quick temper, which gave her a good 
deal of trouble ; but she was earnestly trying to be good, 
and she had resolved to obey this lesson. 

John looked grateful as well as penitent. He knew 
Gladys had reason to be vexed with him, and he had 
expected she would take her doll’s carriage out of. his 
train at the very least. 

But Gladys was saying to herself: ‘‘Seventy times 
seven. That's four hundred and ninety. I'll forgive 
him four hundred and ninety times, but after that’’— 
She shut her lips tight. Somehow she felt as if a 
little discipline might be better for heedless John than 
so much forgiveness. 

Gladys was a very wide-awake little girl, always ask- 
ing questions and trying to understand things, so she 
knew something about keeping accounts from seeing 
mama’s housekeeping book. 

“I'll have to keep a forgiveness account,’’ she 
thought, ‘*so as to know when it's seventy times seven."’ 

And before she went to bed she wrote at the top of a 
clean page in her last year’s copy book : 


‘«Indeed I 
I'll help you 


ae | 


** List of the times I forgive John."’ 
And under this, 


**Monday. ~ For spilling my beads."’ 


But just then she remembered that that very day she 
had upset a block tower that John had built to show 
papa when he came home, and John had not been the 
least bit cross with her. 

‘*I suppose I ought to count that on the other side,"’ 
said Gladys, who had a very strong sense of justice. 

So, after thinking a minute or two, she wrote slowly 
on the opposite page : 

‘The times John forgives me. 
Monday. For knocking down his tower."’ 

And, of course, this made her and John even. ° 

The next day the list on her page was the longer. 
Then for two or three days they were even again. 

Saturday was one of those days when everything seems 
to go wrong, and when Gladys conscientiously made up 
her account at bedtime, she found that John had _ for- 
given her four times more than she had forgiven him. 

On Sunday there was nothing to put down on either 
side. 

Monday ended a week, and Gladys ‘‘ added up."’ 

Her list seemed long, but, alas! after she had sub- 
tracted the times John had forgiven her, there was 
nothing left to count toward the ‘‘ seventy times seven.’’ 

Then she had a long “‘ think.’’ It had not come out 
quite as she had expected. Besides, she wanted to be 
perfectly fair, and she could not help feeling that some 
account should be taken of the times that others besides 
John had been patient with her. She had been thought- 
less and provoking again and again, when mama had 
been very gentle with her. Then there was the day she 
had annoyed the cook so, and cook had borne it all, and 


never told mama how ‘‘trying’’ she had been. Why, only 
this morning she had teased poor pussy fully a quarter 
of an hour, and even puss had not scratched her, as she 
deserved. Gladys was beginning to feel very humble. 

‘I guess if I forgive all I can, without keeping any 
list, it will take me all my life to makefour hundred ahd 
ninety times that ought to count,’’ she whispered. ‘ Per- 
haps, after all, that was what [esus meant. I will try. 
Dear Lord, help me to forgive always, as I wish to be 
forgiven."’ 


Ocean Grove, N. /. 








The Essentials of a Graded 
Sunday-School 


By Edward P. St. John 


HE place of the Sunday-school in the economy of 
the church is that of a school: its mission is dis- 
tinctively to teach. Hence the plans for its organization, 
management, and work, must be based on educational 
principles. One of the most fundamental and important 
of these tells us that instruction must be adapted to the 
development, conditions, and needs of the pupil. 

Two conditions which commonly exist in our Sunday- 
schools increase the difficulty of adaptation: (1) the 
instruction must be chiefly class instruction,—several 
pupils must be taught at the same time; (2) in the 
International Lessons, which are used in most of our 
schools, there is no attempt at adaptation to any par- 
ticular class,—there is one lesson for the entire school. 
One of the most important problems in Sunday-school 
work to-day is to apply the principle under these con, 
ditions. The solution is found in the graded Sunday’ 
school. 

Several schemes of gradation have been used and 
given to the public, all doubtless having their advan- 
tages. In case of some, a disadvantage is that they at- 
tempt so little that they do not furnish a solution for our 
problem ; in others the scheme is so elaborate as to lead 
to the feeling that gradation cannot be accomplished in 
schools where the membership is small, the trained 
workers few, and expensive buildings unattainable. 

Three points seem to be essential and to involve all 
that is essential to the idea of the graded Sunday-school. 
They may be thus stated as rules : . 

1. Associate in the same class only those scholars 
who are of about the same age and intellectual develop- 
ment. 

2. Select from the lesson for presentation to any class 
only such truths as are adapted to the understanding 
and needs of the members. 

3. Use in any class only those methods of instruction 
which are in harmony with the way in which pupils in 
that stage of development and experience must gain 
knowledge. , ni 

Disregard these principles in your school, and it can- 
not properly be said to be graded. So organize, man- 
age, and teach it as to carry out their suggestions, and a 
graded school you have. 

To these fundamental steps various others which will 
be exceedingly helpful may be added, as, for example, 
the grouping of classes in which the work is similar in 
departments ; the provision for each department of a 
separate room, in which seating arrangements and other 
equipment is suited to the special needs of the pupils, 
and in which carefully adapted general exercises can be 
conducted ; the use of a graded course of supplemental 
instruction (if the International Lessons are used) ; pro- 
motion from grade to grade on examination, etc. Butit 
should be remembered that these are auxiliary, not fun- 
damental, to the graded-school idea. 

This brief sketch does not attempt to answer the 
question ‘‘How?'’ but ‘* What?’’ It aims to present 
the sometimes forgotten purpose of gradation. It is 
hoped that it will suggest one question to each of two 
classes of superintendents who have considered the mat- 
ter of grading their schools ; to the one, Is the gradation 
of the school really so difficult a matter as it seems? 

























































































































































































































































































~ to the other, Does an elaborate system of organization, 
management, and supplemental instruction make a 
graded school ? 

Springfield, Mass. 


HOD 


Bringing Out A treatment of the fifth lesson, on 
the Foreign Missions Paul's first missionary journey, by 
idea Charles T. Jamieson, superintendent 
of the Presbyterian Sunday-school in Urbana, Ohio, 
may have a suggestion for review Sunday for either 
superintendent or teacher. Mr. Jamieson aimed to 
indicate how the gospel reached us through foreign 
missionaries, At the end of the lesson study he made 
use of this outline on the blackboard, the Scripture pas- 
sages, noted at the top, being first read by members of 
the school : 


* 
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Sn Matthew 28 : 18-20; Mark 16 : 15; Luke 
=, 24 : 46-48. 
Jerusalem. | Pentecost. Peter and other disciples. 
Judea. emer 
Samaria. | 'Stephen’sdeath. Scattered disciples. 
| [ A.D. 4%. Phenicia, Cyprus, Antioch. Scat- 
tered disciples, 
es | | A.D. 45-63. Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
parts of Greece, Rome. Paul. . 
the earth. Second century. Italy, Southern Gaul. 
596. England. Augustine (from Rome). 
715. German races. Winfrid (from Eng- 
land). 
“Freely ye have received, freely give." 


The superintendent followed this order of thought: 1. 
The passages from the evangelists are Christ's farewell 
and final order to the church. 2. The passage from 
Acts tells how the world was to be brought to him,—by 
‘witnesses going forth as indicated in the verse (Acts 
1:8) 3. Im obedience to this command, the gospel 
was carried -as he said. 4. Im its widening circles it 
finally and permanently reached, by steps from Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch, and Rome, to Italy, Gaul, England, and 
the German races. 5. These last being the races from 
which we are descended, our own salvation was brought 
‘to us by foreign missionaries. 6. For us now to be in- 
different to foreign missions, or even to lack enthusiastic 
zeal in their behalf, is not only to lack the spirit of Christ, 


~and disobey his positive orders, but to betray his cause 


through the basest and most selfish ingratitude. 
a. 


As to country outings for city Sunday- 
schools, the early summer is a good 
time, before day-schools have closed 
and the children have scattered, before the intense sum- 
mer heat, and while the wildflowers are blooming in 
profusion. So thought a Sunday-school in Buffalo, 
which has just had a ‘‘ Wildflower Outing and Wheel 
Run." By many bicycles and a chartered steamboat a 
large part of the Sunday-school, particularly the older 
classes, went off, a dozen miles together, for sociability 
and exercise and wildflowers. The outing was carefully 
planned, and systematically carried out, to the satisfac- 
tion of all and the solidifying of the school. 


** Wildfiow 
Outing" 








A Visible Result 


By Mrs. George Archibald 


HE boys of the Asbury Bible Class agreed that the 
reason they had no special interest in foreign mis- 
sions was because they could never see any visible re- 
sults from them. It was young Canter who had hit 
upon that phrase, ‘visible results,’' and it took the 
fancy of the young fellows at once. They recognized its 
usefulness, and put it to service whenever it became 
necessary to argue against the foreign-mission cause. 
They were not stingy fellows ; they gave to this and 
to that home need pretty generously, in the main, but 
they so evidently begrudged their offerings to foreign 
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missions that the collections were a trying ordeal to 
their teacher. - 

The teacher, Robert Lowry, was a manly and devoted 
Christian of about thirty, and had from the beginning of 
his work with them possessed their highest friendly re- 
gard and respect. But even he, who so largely imfiu- 
enced their thought in matters of practical religion, 
failed to waken any enthusiasm when it came te the 
church's work for the heathen. Even he could not 
move them farther than to an apathetic money response, 
as small as was consistent with the personal pride of the 
givers.« . 

Foreign-missionary day was a bore to them, and they 
listened to exhortations, to statistics, and even to the let- 
ters from foreign lands, with ill-concealed indifference or 
a patronizing tolerance yet more discouraging as an indi- 
cation. : 

But that was before the day when there entered the 
class, with the teacher, a small, dusky young man, 
whose black, intelligent eyes shone with a pleasant light, 
and whose entire appearance was attractive, apart from 
the interest which his evident foreign origin awakened. 
*‘Mr. Tashi!'' That mame would show his Japanese 
extraction, if his looks had not at once determined it. 

When Mr. Lowry introduced him, not a member of 
the class but greeted him with cordiality, and, much as 
they were wont to dislike any change from the ordinary 
routine of lesson work, they felt it no intrusion when he 
took the teacher's chair, at the teacher's invitation, with 
an expressed hope that it might not seem obtrusive. 

He had been asked by his friend, Mr. Lowry, to tell 
his life story ; and he told it with the unaffected eloquence 
of a modest man who knows what he believes, and de- 
sires that others shall know it too. 

Briefly the story was this : The father of Mr. Tashi 
was a noble Japanese, a Booddhist, who had planned 
for his son a life of political preferment. But at the age 
of sixteen, in company with several youths of his own 
rank, he had from curiosity visited a religious meeting 
held in his town by an American missionary. The 
things he heard there impressed his thought, and, fur- 
ther. inquiry and study convincing him of the truth of 
the ‘‘ foreign religion,’’ he joined himself to the Chris- 
tians,—a faithful and earnest convert. 

This was at first a great blow to his family, but his 
father, being a considerate man, was willing to listen to 
the claims of the gospel, and in time himself forsook the 
idolatrous beliefs in which he had been reared. 

Later-ethe young Japanese had been sent to America, 
to gain from Western civilization an education adequate 
to his future position in his Oriental home ; and here he 
became so impressed with the spiritual needs of his nation 
that he resolved to relinquish the career open to him by 
virtne of his birth, and devote his time and talents to 
the work of a Christian minister. He-had but lately 
finished his collegiate course, and, befere returning to 
his home, desired to present the cause of Japan to Chris- 
tians, that they might learn from one whe knew what 
hopeful work was the missionary effort in his country. 

«‘ Your teacher,'’ said the Japanese, ‘‘has been my 
friend since we first met six years ago, and, on my way 
to places beyond, | stop to see him, and talk of my life 
and hopes, and his ; and he tells me of his interest in 
the mission work for strange countries, and I tefl him my 
knowledge of what wonderful things it can do. 

‘Il tell him that it has opened the gates of coming 
good for Japan, and that many like me, turned to Chris- 
tianity, are the visible proof of it. I trust you may like, 
as he, to hear about it, and that you may be glad to help 
those who preach to heathen, and I thank you for- your 
kind listening.’’ 

Thus sinmvply ending, the young man said no more, 
and the class was for a moment solemnly quiet, with 
some tracés of embarrassment on their faces at the close 
of the impressive story. This embarrassment had fob- 
lowed the words ‘‘ visible proof,'' and rose from an in- 
stants suspicion that Mr. Lowry had, to use Sam Bur- 
ton’s expression, ‘‘ given the Japanese a pointer.’' But 
the suspicion was at once dissipated by the remarkable 
statement that followed. 

The statement was from Mr. Lowry, whe rose, and 
spoke with unusual emotion, his hand upon the shoulder 
of the Japanese. ‘‘ Boys,’’ said he, ‘when my Oriental 
friend spoke of himself as a ‘ visible proof,’ it brought to 
my mind what you have so often said about the unsatis- 
factoriness of aiding work so removed from those who 
are expected to support it that they cam see ne ‘ visible 
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results’ of their gifts and efforts. Often I have thought 
to tell what | am about to tell, and | think the best time 
for it is here. 

‘When I first saw Mr. Tashi, I was not a Christian. 
It is through his work, in a series of meetings held by a 
Young Men's Christian Association, that I learned the 
trath which I had been too slow to learn before. His 
earnestness and his presentation of the gospel won my 
attention, convicted me of my needs, and showed me 
the way of life. The missionary who -carried the re- 
ligion of Christ to Japan preached again, through a Japa- 
nese convert, to me in far America. So it is that I am 
among you, though born in Christiam America, a ‘ visible 
result’ of foreign-mission work."’ 

When the class hour was over,.‘‘the boys’’ thanked 
the Japanese with a cordiality that gladdened his heart, 
and expressed earnest wishes for his future success. 
And they went in a body to hear his address im the 
evening, well aware that there was money to be raised 
after it. And, though they made no words with their 
teacher as they.took him by the hand, there was a 
kindling of the eye and a heartiness of grasp that told 
how the blessedness of missions had come home to their 
hearts, 

And from that day Asbury Bible Class felt no apathy 
toward foreign work. That the gifts of ‘the West to the 
East could extend their beneficent influence from the 
Orient to their own lives was thereafter a solemn and 
great thought. Net the lightest of them had any furs 
ther word against this special branch of Christian effort, 
but they did what they could to aid it 

Seeing, they believed. Blessed are we who believe 
and do, asking only that somewhere humanity .may feel 
the touch of redeeming power. Somewhere there are 
results, if not visible to us, visible to those on the field 
of action and to God, results which are an uplift to the 
whole race. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
Co 
Attendance and interest in the Sun- 
Reminder 5 4 
Powe day-school class may be stimulated 


by a wise use of printers’ ink. A 
Vermont teacher recently sent the following reminder to 
the members of his Bible class who had been absent, 
and, as a result, the attendance was greatly increased : 


The number enrolled in. 
“The C. W. Osgood Bible Class ” 
is 86. 
Absent, April & 57- 


One of the members said, at the close of the lesson last Sunday, 

*‘ that it was the most 
HELPFUL AND LNSERUCTIVE 

lesson she had attended."’ . 

See what she gained by being present. She helped three— 

HERSELF, HER TEACHER, AND THEE. 

Your name is enroiled as a member. Try and make what 
‘‘ Cornelius" said possible next Sunday : “ Immediately there- 
fore I sent to thee, and thou hast well done that thou art come. 
Now therefore are we a!l here present before God."’ 





Lesson, April tr, Acts ro : 30,. 44. 
“SuByECT: THE WALL TAKEN Down." 
C. W. Os@oon, Teacher. 
Bellows Falls, Vt., April 7, 1897. 


os 
Few persons are capable of reading 


Dangers of &, : 
Class Rivalry in Statistics without being misled by 
Offerings them. The teacher of a large class 


of young women in a city church objects to a proposal 
to have the monthly contribytions of each class an- 
nounced from the desk. ‘Classes differ,’’ he says, 
‘«so much in the number and financial resources of their 
members that amounts contributed by those classes can- 
not truthfully be set over against one another unless a 
description of the circumstances of each class goes with 
the statement of its contsibution. This would be out of 
the question. lf, however, a class wishes to, enter a 
competition, let it compete with itself by improving its 
record month by month. What is known as friendly 
com petition or rivalry among classes may have a certain 
stimulating power, but all public exhibit of the com- 
petition of one class with another, when those classes 
are very differently composed and circumstanced, is so 
invidiews as to more tham counterbalance any good 
which may arise from rivalry.’" This, at least, is the 
result of the long experience of a teacher who has taught 
Anoys and girls of varying ages, as well as men and women, 



















































































































Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1897 


May-2.--Paul Begins his First Missionary Journey. . . Acts 13: 1-13 


: May 9.—Paul Preaching to the Jews. ........ Acts 13 : 26-39 
7. May 16.—Paul Preaching to the Gentiles. ...... Acts 14: 11-22 
8 ‘May 23.—The Conference at Jerusalem... ... Acts 15: 1-6, 22-29 
9 May 30 —Christian Faith Leads to Good Works. . , . James 2: 14-23 
yo. June 6.—Sins of the Tongue... ........ . » James 3: 1-13 
ir, June 13.—Paul’s Advice to Timothy ..-... 2 Tim. 1: 1-7; 3: 14-17 


12. June °. oe Responsibility 
13. June 27.—Review. 

KSA 

Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Rom. 14: 10-21 


—— 
Study 25.—Paul’s Second Missionary 
Journey 
Acts 15 : 36 to 18 : 22.. A.D. §1-54. Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece. 


SECTION II.-—-GospeLt LABoRS AND PERSECUTION IN PHI- 
Lipp! (Acts 16: 11-40, A.D. 51 or 52. Philippi). 

Paul, with his fellow-workers, Silas, Timothy, and Luke, 
began to preach the gospel in Europe at Philippi, a prominent 
Roman town in Macedonia. There seems to have been no 
synagogue there, and only a few Jews, who, with some de- 
vout Gentiles, observed the Jewish religion, with a meeting- 
place outside the city. To this company Paul made his first 
presentation of the gospel, and .in the weeks of work which 
followed he gained a good number of converts to Christianity. 
Trouble was aroused for Paul, however, when he one day 
healed a slave girl whose oracular utterances made money for 
her owners: Paul and Silas, in spite of their Roman citizen- 
ship, were scourged and imprisoned, though the next day 
they were released, and withdrew from the city. This Roman 
persecution was not against Christians as such, for Paul and 
Silas were punished as Jews, no note being taken of the dis- 
tinction between Jews and Christians. 
I. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. The conversion of Lydia (vs, 11-15). 

2. The healing of the demoniac girl (vs. 16-18). 

3. Paul and Silas scourged and imprisoned (vs. 19-24). 

4. The providential deliverance and the jailer’s conversion 
(vs. 25-34). 

5. Release and departure from Philippi (vs. 35-40). 

After having read and reread these verses, to fix in mind 
their contents, let the student write out from memory the im- 
portant facts in their order. 


II. Worp AND Purase Stupy. 

Trace upon the map the journey of Paul and his company 
from Troas to Philippi. 
and why by the river side ? (v. 13; comp. Ezra8:15, 21; Psa. 
137 : 1-3.) Consider that Lydia was engaged in business, 
and the nature of her occupation. Explain the phrase (v. 14) 
‘whose heart the Lord opened.’’ 
toms '’ (v. 21) set forth-by Paul which it was not lawful for 
‘Note the-various details of prison 
construction and prison methods which appear in this account, 
What: were the hymns which Paul and Silas were singing 
(v. 25) in the prison? What suggested the question (v. 30) 
which the jailer put to Paul and Silas? Explain ‘‘ having 
believed in God ’’ (v. 34) in relation to ‘‘ believe on the Lord 
Jesus ’’ (v. 31). 

III. Topics FoR CONSIDERATION. 

1. First Fruits of theGospelin Europe. Ascertain the impor- 
tant facts about Philippi as it was at this time,—location, size, 
nationalities of inhabitants, political status, religious condition. 
Since there was no synagogue in the city, is it probable that 
there were few Jews ; and, ifso, why? Where did Paul find 
an opportunity to present the gospel? Why were only women 
assembled at this sabbath meeting-place ? Of what nationality 
were these women, and what was their religion? What was 
the nature of the ‘spirit. of divination’? ? What was the 
** soothsaying ’’ which she was supposed to perform? How 
came she to give repeated testimony to the divine mission of 
Paul and his fellow-workers ? Why was this an annoyance to 
Paul? Why did not Paul heal her at once, and why did he 
finally do so? (comp. Mark 1 : 23-26; Luke 8: 27-29.) What 
was-the jailer’s religious condition previous to his relations 
with Paul and Silas? Consider the directions given him (v. 
31) as to how he might be saved. What does believing on 
the Lord Jesus mean ? 

2. Roman Persecution of the Christian Missionaries. Was 
this Roman persecution of the gospel missionaries at Philippi 
the first (recorded) instance in which the Romans actually op- 
posed Christianity ?. Who had been up to this time the insti- 


What. was this ‘‘ place of prayer,’’ 


What were the ‘‘cus- 


the Romans to observe ? 
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gators of, and for the most part the actors in, the uprisings 


against Paul and his work,—for example, at Pisidian Antioch 


and Iconium ? (comp. Acts 13 : 


50; 14:2.) Was this Roman 


hostility at Philippi directed against Christians as distinguished 


from Jews, or against Paul and 


without reference to their Christianity ? 


Silas as trouble-making Jews 
It was, then, an acci- 


dental, rather than an: intentional, Roman persecution of 


Christianity ? 
and what did they do ? 
Philippi ? 
gospel ? (comp. Paul’s Epistle 


3. The Roman Citizenship of Paul and Silas. 


Whither did the apostles go from the prison, 
Why did they think best to leave 
What was the success of this implanting of the 


to the Philippians. ) 
Why did 


the Roman officials send in the morning to dismiss the pris- 


oners ? 


Had 


upon a formal release ? 


Why did Paul, on the contrary, insist (vs. 36, 37) 


not Paul made known to the 


authorities the day before that he and Silas possessed Ro- 


man citizenship? 
Acts 22 : 25-28.) 


How had Paul gained this privilege ? (comp. 
What reason is there for thinking that 


Silas also possessed it? (comp. the plural pronoun in v. 38.) 


What did Roman citizenship 
position ? 


secure to a person in Paul’s 


ASA 


Lesson 12, J 


une 20, 1897 


Personal Responsibility 


GOLDEN TEXT : Jt ts good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 


wine, nor any thing whereby 
14: 21. 


(Rom. 14: 10-21. M 


thy brother stumbleth.—Rom, 


emory verses : 19-21.) 


Read Romans 14. 


COMMON VERSION 


to But why dost thou judge 
thy brother? or why dost thou 
set at nought thy brother? for 
we shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ. 

11 For it is written, As I live, 
saith the Lord, every knee shall 
bow to me, and. every tongue 
shall confess to God. 

12 So then every one of us 
shall give account of himself to 
God. 

13 Let us not therefore judge 
one another any more: but 
judge this rather, that no man 
put a stumblingblock or an oc- 
casion to fall in A/s brother's 
wa 
t4 I know, and am persuaded 
by the Lord Jesus, that there is 
nothing unclean of itself: but 
to him that esteemeth any thing 
to be unclean, to him #¢ 7s un- 
clean. 

15 But if brother be 
egrieved with ‘iy meat, now 

walkest thou not charitably. 
Destroy not him with thy meat, 
for whom Christ died. 

16 Let not then your good be 
evil spoken of : 

17 For the kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink; but 
righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. 

18 For he that in these things 
serveth Christ és acceptable to 
God, and approved of men. 

19 Let us therefore follow 
after the things which make for 
peace, and things wherewith one 
may edify another. 

20 For meat destroy not the 
work of God. All things in- 
deed are pure ; but /¢ 7s evil for 
that man who eateth with of- 
fence. 

ai /t is good neither to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor avy 
thing whereby thy brother stum- 
bleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak. 


thy 





10r, give praise *Many ancient 


REVISED VERSION 

1o But thou, why dost thou 

judge thy brother? or thou 
again, why dost thou set at 
nought thy brother? for we 

shall all stand before the 
judgement-seat of God. For 
it is written, 
As I live, saith the Lord, to 
me every knee shall bow, 
And every tongue shall 
! confess to God. 

So then each one of ais shall 
ive account of himself to 
xod. 

Let us not therefore judge 
one another any more: but 
judge ye this rather, that no 


HAP Hrotrdtamblingblock 
occasion of falli I know, 
and am persuaded in the 
Lord Jesus, that nothing is 
unclean of itself: save that 
to him who accounteth any- 
thing to be unclean, to him 
itis unclean. Forif because 
of meat thy brother is 
rieved, thou walkest no 
onger in love. Destroy not 
with thy meat him for whom 
Christ died. Let not then 
your good be evil spoken of : 
for the kingdom of God is 
not eating and drinking, but 
righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. For 
he that herein serveth Christ 
is well-pleasing to God, and 
approved of men. So then, 
Zlet us follow after things 
which make for peace, and 
things whereby we may edify 
one another. Overthrow not 
for meat's sake the work of 
God. All things indeed are 
clean ; howbeit it is evil for 
that man who eateth with of- 
fence. It is good not to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor 
to do anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth *. 
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authorities read we follow. *Many 


ancient authorities add or is offended, or is weak 


The American Revisers would substitute “‘ Holy Spirit” 


Ghost” 


wherever it occurs. 


for “ Holy 


—~S 
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Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 


We are labourers to- 


gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


Lesson TOPIC : Sacrificing Self to Bless Others. 


1. Restraining Criticism, vs. 10-13. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Curbing Indulgence, vs. 14-18. 
3. imparting Help, vs. 19-21. 


DatLy Home READINGS: 


M.—Rom. 14: 10-21. Personal responsibility. 
T.—Rom. 1g: 1-7. Pleasing others. 
W.—1 Cor. 10: 23-33. Giving no offense. 
T.—Matt. 18: s-11. Warning against offenses. 
P.—Rom. 13: 7-14. Loving one another. 
S.—Mark 12: 28-34. Love for others. 
S.—Luke to : 25-37. My neighbor. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Lesson Analysis 


I, RESTRAINING CRITICISM. 

1. A Question : 

Why dost thou judge thy brother ? (10.) 
Who art thou that judgest the servant of another? (Rom. 14 1/4). 
Who art thou that judgest thy neighbour ? (Jas. 4 : 12.) 
2. A Pact: 

Each one of us shall give account of himself to God (12). 
To his own lord he standeth or falleth (Rom. 14 : 4). 
One only is the lawgiver and judge (Jas. 4 : 12). 
3. A Duty : 

That no man put a stumblingblock in his brother's way (13). 
Give no occasion of stumbling (1 Cor. to : 32). 


Who is weak, and I am not weak ? (2 Cor. 11 : 29.) 


CURBING INDULGENCE, 
1. From Love to Others : 


II, 


if... thy brother is grieved, thou walkest no longer in love 
(15). . 
Let each one of us please his neighbour for . . . good (Rom. 
15 : 2). 


Let no man seek his own, but each his neighbour's good (t Cor, 

IO ; 24). 

2. From Feat of Misapprehension : 

Let not then your good be evil spoken of (16). 

See your good works, and glorify your Father (Matt. 5 : 
They may by your good works . 
3- From Loyalty to God: 

The kingdom of God is not cating and drinking (17). 
Lo, the kingdom of God is within you (Luke 17 : 21). 
Meat will not commend us to God (1 Cor. 8 : 8). 

4- From Satisfactoriness of Results : 

Well-pleasing to God, and approved of men (18). 

Well done, good and faithful servant (Matt. 25 : 21). 


— honorable . . . in the sight of the Lord, . . . of men ‘2CGor, 
: 21). 


5 : 16). 
. » glorify God (1 Pet. 2 : 12). 


1. Promoting Peace : 

Let us follow after things which make for peace (19). 
Seek peace, and pursue it (Psa. 34 : 14). 

If it be possible, . . . be at peace with all men (Rom. 12: 
2. Promoting Edification : 

Let us follow... things whereby we may edify (19). 
Let each one of us please . . . unto edifying {Rom. 15 : 2). 
Abound unto the edifying of the church (1 Cor. 14 : 12). 
3. Promoting Comfort : 


( It is good not... to do anything whereby thy brother stumbleth 
ar). 

Take heed lest... 
i os 

here is none occasion of stumbling in him (1 John 2 


IMPARTING HELP, 


18) 


this . . . become a stumblingblock (1 Cor. 


: 10). 
Za. 


Verse 10.—‘‘ Why dost thou judge. thy brother? or... why 
MF hetero eae brother?’ (1) Common faults cited ; 


erse 12.—'' Each one Of ts- sie. 
God." The judgment ; (1) Universal ; (2) Certaft-of,pimself to 
lar ; (4) Supreme. 

Verse 13.—‘‘ Let us not therefore judge one another any mote.” 
(1) The old indulgence ; (2) The modifying considerations ; (3) 
The amended course. 

Verse 15.—‘' Destroy not with thy meat him for whom Christ 
died.’’ (1) Christ's gracious purpose ; (2) Man's impending 
peril ; (3) Paul's noble precept. 

Verse 16.—‘‘ Let not then your good be evil spoken of."’ (rt) 
Good deeds ; (2) Evil comments ; (3) Watchful care. 

Verse 19.—'' Let us follow after things which make for peace, 
and... edify.'’ (1) The appointed activity ; (2) The appointed 
ends. ° : 


AY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE EpistLe.—The Apostle wrote to the Romans from 
Corinth, just befofe his final journey to Jerusalem; 
according to the usual chronology, early in A. D. 58. No 
apostle had been as yet at Rome. Desirous of visiting 
them, but unable to do so on account of his errand of benevo- 
lence to Jerusalem, the Apostle writes, giving a full statement 
of the method of salvation by faith for all nations, Jew and 
Gentile. The three dominant ideas are: grace, faith, and 
universality. The doctrinal theme may be found in chapter 
1: 16, and chapters 1: 18 to 11: 36 set forth: 1. That all 
men, Gentiles and Jews, need salvation (chaps. 1 
20). 2. That it is by faith (chaps. 3 : 21 to 4: 25). 
thus men are actually saved, the result proving that the gospel 
(not the law) is the power of God unto salvation (chaps. 5-8). 
4. Despite the unbelief of the Jews, God’s promise stands, 
and the salvation is for all men, ‘‘ the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek ’’ (chaps.-9-11). 

The practical theme is found in chapter 12:1: Because 
of this salvation free to all men, we ought to present ourselves 
to God in loving gratitude. The exhortations all grow out of 
this thought: duties of love to each other; duties of obedi- 
ence to rulers (chaps. 12, 13). But special duties of love are 
discussed in chapters 14: 1 to 1§ : 13, fr6m which passage the 
lesson is taken. 

THe Weak BRETHREN AT ROME.—-These believers had 
scruples in regard to eating meat and drinking wine, and 
seem to have clung to the observance of the Jewish festivals. 
The question was not about meat offered to idols, as at Cor- 


: 18 tog:™_. 
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inth, nor was there any pronounced legalism in the scruples, 
as in Galatia ; for Paul’s language is much milder and more 
persuasive than in the cases named. The larger class were 
*+ strong,’’ and to them the precepts are mainly addressed. 


On 


Critical Notes 


Verse 10.—This verse contains two admonitions, addressed 
to the ‘* weak ’’ and the ‘‘ strong ’’ respectively, and is based 
upon the preceding discussion, in which the duty of receiving 
the weak is set forth (v. 1), and despite the differences be- 
tween the two classes (vs, 2-5), both are shown to have the 
same relations to Christ as Lord (vs. 6-9).—But thou; The 
emphasis and the discrimination of the original are restored 
by the Revisers.— Why dost thou judge thy brother: Addressed 
to the weak brother.—Or thou again, why dost thou set at 
nought thy brother ? ‘This is to the other class, The ‘‘ weak”’ 
are always disposed to judge others for not entertaining the 
scruples they themselves have. On the other hand, the strong 
brother is apt to ‘* set at nought,’’ to look with contempt on, 
the man who has these petty scruples (comp. v.\3).—/or we 
shall all stand before the judgment-seat of God: The best 
authorities read ‘‘ God ;’’ the other reading, ‘‘ Christ,’’ arose 
from the influence of verse 9, or 2 Corinthians 5:10, The 
judgment of others and the despising of others are both usur- 

pations of God’s prerogative (comp. v. 12). 

"Verse 11.—For it is written ; In Isaiah 45 : 23.—As J five: 

‘In the Hebrew, ‘‘ 1 have sworn by myself.’’— 7o me: In em- 
phatic position.—Sha// confess unto God: In Hebrew, “* shall 
swear,’’ to which the Septuagint adds, ‘‘ unto God.” ‘‘ Give 
praise’ (Rev. Ver., marg.) is, on the whole, a preferable 
rendering of Paul’s language (comp. 15 : 9, where the same 
Greek phrase occurs), 

Verse 12.—So then each one of us; More exact than 
**every one.’’ The emphasis rests upon this phrase.—She// 
give account of himself to God: Godet says: ** That which 
precedes means: ‘Do not judge thy brother, since God will 
judge Aim ;’ this verse means: ‘Judge thou thyself, since 
God will judge shee,’ ”’ 

* Verse 13.—Let wus, not therefore judge one another any 
more: The connection with verse 12 (‘* therefore’’) shows 
that both classes are included.—Aut judge ye this rather : 
Ve’ is introduced by the Revisers, because of the change 
to the second person.— 7hat no man put: Literally, ‘* Not 
to put.”"—A stumblingblock in his brother's way: Literally, 
“40 the brother.’ The order of the Revised Version is that 
of the Greek.— Or an occasion of falling: The latter half of 
the verse is addressed to the strong brethren, The tmo.. 

, 


se;"tiough ‘* stumbling- 
J Ppoint to what grieves the weak brother, and 


“occasion of falling ’’ (literally, ‘‘ scandal ’’) to what might 
lead him to sin, encouraging him to act against his own con- 
science. 

Verse 14.—/ know, and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus : 
His knowledge on this matter amounts to full conviction, and 
that in consequence of his fellowship with the Lord Jesus.— 
That nothing is unclean of itself: Literally, ‘“‘ common,” 
according to the Jewish distinction, which probably obtained 
among the weak brethren.—Save that: Though not unclean 
of itself, in the excepted case it becomes unclean.— Who ac- 
counteth anything to~be unclean; The word * accounteth ”’ 

_means ‘‘ reckoneth,’’ implying, not the quality of the thing 
itself, but the judgment in regard to it by the weak brother. — 
To him it is unclean: “To him” has the emphasis. It 
becomes unclean to the man who thus reckons it. The strong 
brethren were theoretically right, but practically an exception 
is made, to be regarded for the sake of love, as the next verses 
show. 

Verse 15.— or; So nearly all the more ancient authorities. 
It introduces the reason either for stating the exception in 
verse 14, or for the precept in verse 13.—// because of meat : 
This rendering gives the correct sense and the proper empha- 
sis.— 7hy brother is grieved: Disturbed in conscience, not 
equivalent to ‘‘destroy’’ (see below).— Zhou walkest no 
fonger in love: Or, ** according to love,’ which is the true 
principle of the Christian walk, as ‘‘no longer ’’ also implies. 
*Charitably ’’ is a weak and misleading rendering.— Destroy 
not: This implies continued action. The result of the griev- 
ing may finally be the destruction of the weak brother.— With 
thy meat: This phrase is emphatic.— Him for whem Christ 
died; The New Testament is full of warnings that imply the 
@anger of the believer's falling ; such warnings are a means 
of preventing apostasy. The order of the original marks the 
sharp contrast: If Christ gave up life for the brother, you 
ought to give up a particular kind of food for his sake, espe- 
cially as your not doing so may defeat the blessed purpose of 
Christ's death. 

Verse 16.—Zet not then your good be evil spoken of : Liter- 
ally, ‘‘.blasphemed.’’ The only question is, whether this is 
addressed to the strong brethren, or to the whole body of be- 

clievers. ‘* Then ’’ favors the former reference, but the plural 
(“*your’’) the latter. The former explanation takes ‘‘ good ” 
&s pointing to Christian liberty, which would be exposed to 
censure, if the weak brother was grieved. The latter refers 
“ good "’ to Christian truth and life in general, which would 
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be ‘‘blasphemed ”’ by the heathen, about them, if discord 
arose in the church: the weak judging the strong, and the 
strong failing to make concessions to the weak. This is, on 
the whole, preferable. 

Verse 17.— For the kingdom of God: Reason for the pre- 
ceding precept, drawn from the new rule, coming from God, 
**instituted and administered by Christ.’’ The conduet for- 
bidden in the preceding verses implies a false estimate of the 
essentials in this kingdom.—JZs not cating and drinking : The 
acts are referred to, not the food and drink themselves. Such 
acts are not the essential points in the new rule of Christ, but 
derive their moral or immoral quality from the essential prin- 
ciples. — But righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost: There are two views of these terms: (1.} ‘‘ Right- 
eousness ’’ means imputed righteousness ; ‘‘ peace,’’ recon- 
ciliation with God; ‘‘joy,’’ produced by fellowship with the 
Holy Spirit. (2.) The ethical view, which seems more appro- 
priate in this part of the Epistle: righteousness toward men, 
peace with fellow-Christians, and the the common joy of be- 
lievers in their fellowship with the Holy Spirit. 

Verse 18.—For he that herein: The best authorities read 
‘‘in this’? (herein) instead of ‘“in these things.’’ The 
reference is to the sphere of life just described.—Serveth 
Christ: The life in the kingdom of God is essentially serving 
Christ. The verb is derived from the word meaning ‘‘ bond- 
servant.”’ This verse favors the ethical sense of the terms in 
verse 17.—Js well-pleasing. to God: ‘* Well-pleasing’’ is 
more literal than ‘‘ acceptable.’’—And approved of men : Men 
approve genuine Christian conduct, even when disliking the 
rebuke it implies for themselves. 

Verse 19.—So then: The phrase is usually thus rendered. 
—Let us follow after: Many of the best authorities read: 
**we follow after,’’ which states as a fact the practical infer- 
ence. The other reading exhorts to the same course of con- 
duct.— Things which make for peace: Literally, ‘‘ things of 
peace,’’ which promote and constitute peace.—And things 
whereby we may edify one another: Literally, ‘* things of 
edifying unto one another.’’ Individual edification is meant, 
rather than that of the church as 2 whole, Not only should 
we live in peace with one another, but also promote each 
other’s spiritual welfare. 

Verse 20.— Overthrow not for meat’s sake the work of God: 
‘* Overthrow,’’ not ‘‘destroy,’’ as in verse 15, though the 
terms are allied. Here the contrast is with ‘‘ edifying,’’— 
that is, building up. Hence *‘ the work of God’”’ is most 
naturally applied to the work of God’s grace in the heart of 
the weak brother. Do not overthrow what God is building, 
for the sake of sndty—cvleiale game deewther-serupley TO Use; 

ough you do not. To abuse your liberty is to oppose God’s 
work, The various wider explanations are less apt.—4// 
things indeed are clean: As already stated negatively in verse 
14.—Howéeit: A strongly adversative term, yet despite this 
intrinsic cleanness.—/t is evil for that man who eateth with 
offence: Literally, ‘* through offence.’’ This refers to a weak 
brother who, through the example of the stronger one, is led 
to eat against his own conscientious scruples. The view that 
the strong brother is meant, who gives offense by eating, 
and hence does evil, is a forced one. 

Verse 21.—Jt is good: In emphatic position. Admirable, 
honorable, morally good, by the Christian standard of love, 
and in accordance with the statements of the preceding verses. 
-—Not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine : The weak brethren had 
special scruples in regard to the use of animal food and of 
wine.—Nor to do anything whereby thy brother stumébleth : 
The Revisers properly supply ‘‘ to do,”’ since the other scru- 
ples probably concerned other matttrs than eating and drink- 
ing (comp. vs. 5, 6). ‘‘ Whereby,’’ literally, ‘‘in which,’’ 
includes all that precedes. ‘‘ Stumbleth ”’ is allied in sense 
to the word “*‘ offense ’’ in verse 20; and also to ‘ stumbling- 
block ’’ in verse 13. The principle is fully expressed in this 
term, but the longer reading, followed in the Authorized Ver- 
sion (comp. marg. of Rev. Ver.), is well supported. ‘‘ Or is 
offended *’ (the Greek term is ‘‘ scandalized ’’) answers the 
last word in verse 13. ‘‘ Or is weak,”’ not ‘‘ is made weak,”’ 
suggests the duty of avoiding the weak point of the Christian 
brother, even when it is recognized as a weakness. The 
noble principle of love, of self-denying concession, here set 
forth, is for the strong brother. It is not a warrant for the 
tyranny of the weak, who, on the same principle of love, 
should not demand as a right what is here enjoined on another 
as a concession. The remainder of the chapter (vs. 22, 23) 
shows that the principle is to be applied to one’s self, not to 
be forced upon another. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


‘BOUT the close of the year A. D. 58, Paul found himself 
once more in Corinth, where his presence very soon won 

back the church there to its old loyalty to him, shaken so 
cruelly by the troubles which had led to his sending it the two 


epistles ‘‘to the Corinthians.’ He had now, after his long 
wanderings, reached a haven of rest and refreshment ; for he 
was a guest in the home of the rich convert Gaius, and en- 
joyed the society of Timothy and Titus in addition to that 
of the local Christians. He thus had leisure to carry out 
some long-deferred wishes, among which the opening com- 
munication with the brethren in Rome was especially near his 
heart. : 

He had taken the whole Gentile world for his immense 
apostolic province, and had visited section after section of it 
from Syria to Greece, but had never as yet carried his message 
beyond Greece. In the western port of Corinth, however, he 
now saw vessels constantly arriving from Italy and leaving 
for it, and his longing was kindled more than ever by the 
sight of them to reach the imperial city. That he had not 
carried out his long-cherished desire sooner was, no doubt, in 
part, from the fact that Christianity had already been intro- 
duced to Rome; so that to have gone thither might have 
seemed an intrusion on the sphere of some other fellow-worker. 
He now proposed coming as a mere visitor on his wey to 
Spain, after his return from Jerusalem, to which, meantime, 
he felt called to go. But man proposes and God disposes. 
He was to come back from Palestine a prisoner, with all his 
schemes apparently wrecked. 

The date when Christianity had been brought to Rome is 
unknown, but it had been so long established there, before the 
epistle to the Roman church was written, that the faith of the 
brethren was already ‘‘ spread through the whole world” 
(Rom. 1: 8), and that Paul had longed for ‘‘ many years ’’ to 
see them (Rom, I: 13; 15 : 22, 23). By whom it had been 
introduced is equally unknown, but as no other leading spirits 
carried on systematic Gentile missions such as those of Paul 
and his coworkers, it must have owed its introduction to some 
of the many brethren, often workmen like Aquila, who were 
constantly passing, in those times, from one place to another, 
in search of trade or employment. 

Or it may be that, as Rome had long had a large Jewish 
population, some of these may have seen and heard Jesus when 
‘in Jerusalem ; for Rome, as we know, contributed her quota 
of pilgrims to the great feasts (Acts 2: 10). Indeed, the sec- 
tion of the city across the Tiber was, to a large extent, Jew- 
ish, chiefly of the Greek-speaking part of the nation,—Hellen- 
ists in religion as well as language, and thus more liberal, as 
a rule, than their Palestinian Aramaic-speaking brethren. 
Hence Greek was used in their many synagogues, and the 
Greek Bible read in their services, and Christianity, when it 
was introduced, also adopted Greek as its language, all 
the churches of the West, except in Africa, becoming, through 
this, ecclesiastically Greek, for about three hundred years, in 
the midst of Latin-speaking peoples. But it is stili more 
probable that among the thousands converted at Pentecost, or 
the many who fled after the death of Stephen, some found 
their way to Rome. The organization of a church apart from 
the synagegue appears, however, to have been of later date; 
perhaps some one sent from Paul, but in any case one of his 
school, having passed on to the Imperial City, and brought this 
about. 

In Rome, as elsewhere, Jewish Christians were found as 
well as Gentile converts; and this inevitably led to disputes 
and difficulties, the liberal ideas of the one class offending the 
prejudices of the other. Paul’s letter, written from Corinth 
during his stay with Gaius, is in part devoted to counsels aim- 
ing to remove this friction. True unselfishness, he tells 
them, is the mark of genuine religion, bringing with it a tender 
charity. Some Jewish-born brethren retained their love for 
Jewish rites and sacred days, and some Gentile converts were 
disposed to complain of this, and to shock them by running 
openly counter to their views of what was becoming. These 
Paul asks why they thus judged or slighted their fellow-Chris- 
tians, since both sides were equally responsible to God, the 
only authorized judge of human motives or acts. 

Christians, therefore, must not sit in judgment on each 
other, but rather beware lest they give any one cause of 
stumbling. The stronger minded brethren, thus counseled, 
are told that Paul, in his own feelings, sympathizes with them 
in discarding Jewish ideas of ** clean and unclean” in food. 
Yet they should admit that others might conscientiously think 
such distinctions important, and their. scruples should be re- 
spected. To eat what a brother thinks polluting is contrary 
to the spirit of love he should bear to one weaker than him- 
self. To lead him to sin against his conscience by eating 
what he thinks unholy, is to destroy one for.whom (Christ died. 
They must not, therefore, let the untold gift of the gospel be 
evil spoken of among the heathen by their condemning and 
making little of each other about such poor matters as eating 
and drinking. It would be sad if this led the enemy to ridi- 
cule their religion. For, says the Apostle, the kingdom of 
God is not eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. He only who seeks these three 
graces is well pleasing to God, serves Christ, and-is well 
pleasing to men. 

They should therefore strive for whatever makes fox peace, 
and helps to build each other up in the Christian life. Would 
they overturn the work of God for meat? Though every- 
thing is clean, yet whatever a man eats against his conscience, 
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thinking it unclean, makes him sin in so doing, Better to eat 
‘neither such flesh, or drink such wine, as, from its having 
been offered to idols, or being supposed to have been so, 
causes a brother to stumble. Keep your belief as to the in- 
difference of such things to yourself, says he, and deny your- 
self any indulgence that injures a brother. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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The Supreme Law of Brotherly Love 
Applied to Things Indifferent 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


N THIS chapten Paul is dealing with a question which is 
always cropping up, though in different forms; namely, 
the right position to take as to things in themselves indifferent, 
but in regard to which some Christian brethren have scruples. 
The propriety of abstinence from animal food, probably on ac- 
count of the difficulty of determining whether, in any given 
case, it had formed part of an idolatrous sacrifice, was a burn- 
ing question in the early church. It had been tentatively set- 
tled by the letter from the church at Jerusalem (Acts 15), but 
the Apostle takes no noticé of that temporary irenicon, either 
here or in 1 Corinthians 8. He decisively ranges himself on 
the “liberal ’’ side, and then as decisively insists on the re- 
strictions imposed by the supréme Christian law of brotherly 
plove. His teaching settles a transitory difference on eternal 
and great principles, which are as binding now as ever they 
were, : a 

1. Thé great, solemn thought of the judgment-seat, before 
which we must all appear, looks back to the preceding sec- 
tion, and is only linked to this one as being the foundation of 
the exhortation (v. 13) to abstain from censoriousness. The 
double-barreled question in verse 10 is aimed at both sets of 
disputants; the scrupulous brother was apt to ‘ judge’’ 
harshly the man who ate without scruple, and he, in his turn, 
was tempted to think himself far above the other in breadth. 
The vision of judgment and of personal responsibility should 
damp down both temptations. 

Then, with a characteristic play on the word ‘‘ judge,’’ the 
Apostle comes to his great principle that Christian brotherhood 
requires abstinence from whatever would put a! stumbling- 
block in a brother’s path, over which sensitive conscience or 
feelings might trip, either by being tempted-to do what the other 
had done without hesitation, or. by being wounded by his 
apparent disregard of restrictions which to the ‘‘ narrower ”’ 
brother are sacred. 

The question is not settled by the fact that the less scrupu- 
lous man is right in holding the absolute indifferegce of such 
things. _ Paul holds that too, and is ready to fight for it when 
needful. To him it is a plain inference, from the deepest ex- 
periences of the Christian life, that eating or not eating is of no 
moment. All these scruples about ‘‘clean’’ and ‘‘ unclean ”’ 
are survivals of old things that are passed away, and are as 
much antiquated as an infant’s swaddling-bands on a grown 
man. ‘But if a brother has not grown up to that maturity, 
and still thinks that the restrictions of the law are binding, he 
will sin if he does what is no sin in itself. That being so, the 
whole question has to be settled on higher principles than the 
indifference of such things in themselves. 

To walk in love is the supreme Christian duty, and, if the 
liberal believer takes no heed of the effects of his conduct on 
his narrower brethren, he has broken that law which is more 
than all petty regulations, and which yet does often require 
that petty regulations should be kept by us for the sake of 
others. Restrict your Christian liberty, refrain from doing 
things which you can do with the approval of your conscience, 
if you know that many good people will be wounded by your 
doifg them: Conciliation, and consideration for the scruples 
of your brethren, however little you share them, are demanded 
by Christ’s law of love. 

There are limitations to that principle, which Paul vehe- 
mently insisted on. If the abstinence is erected into an 
indispensable requirement of Christian conduct, then Paul was 
up in arms. When the Judaizers said ‘‘ You must,’’ his 
answer was an immovable ‘‘1 will not ;’’ and to such attempts 
to restrict liberty he ‘‘ gave place by subjection, no, not for an 
hour.’’ But to scruples he was tenderly yielding, and to him 
it seemed the height of unbrotherliness to be unwilling to give 

up ‘‘meat”’ for the sake of those for whom Christ gave up 
life. 

2. In verses 13-15 Paul solved the question by an appeal to 
the law of love ; in verses 16-204 he deals with it by appeal- 
ing to the essential nature of the kingdom of God as peace. 
In these verses he again sets out by asserting that the liberal 
man’s action is in itself superior to the scrupulous one’s. 
** Your good ”’ is ‘* your freedom of conscience to eat of these 
meats.”’ But your weaker brethren may call it by much uglier 
names than you call it by, and what to you is Christian liberty 

_ may be named by them sinful license. 

We are bound to consider, not only how our actions look to 
ourselves, but how they will look to our brethren. Sometimes 
we have to run the risk of being misunderstood, but it should 
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be for the sake of imperative duty, not for the sake of some 
trivial gratification. There are times when we. have to fall 
back on “* With me it is a very small thing that I should- be 
judged of you,’’ but these should be times when conscience 
says ‘* You must,’’ not when it merely says ‘* You may.”’ 

Not eating and drinking, but righteousness, peace, and joy, 
are the precious things in the kingdom. Apparently these 
terms are used here in regard to the mutual relations of the 
subjects of the kingdom, their discharge of their duties to 
each other, their concord, and their common joy in possession 
of the one Spirit. ‘‘ You did not come into the kingdom,”’ 
says Paul, ‘‘that you might have freedom to eat and drink, 
but that you might all be knit together in the unity of the 
Spirit. Is such a trifle as eating or not eating to be tena- 
ciously held by if it breaks that? You call yourselves Christ’s 
servants ; if you live in righteousness and peace and joy with 
your fellow-servants God will be pleased, and men will not 
speak evil of your good ; but if you break that blessed harmony 
for the sake of things which are no part of your Christian 
privileges, God will not smile on you, and men will criticise 
you, and you will deserve their sharpest criticism.’’ 

As in the former section Paul laid down the supreme law as 
being love, so here he lifts the whole question clear up into a 
loftier region, and settles it by appeal to the great principles 
which shine like stars high above the dust of petty controver- 
sies. ‘‘ The things which make for peace’’ should ever be 
‘* followed ’’ by the subjects of the kingdom which is peace. 
‘* Liberty ’’ is a fine word, and so is ‘‘ breadth,’’ but ‘‘ peace ”’ 
is better than either as a guide for Christian action; for the 
stringent obligation rests on all Christians to aim at building 
up, not only themselves, but ‘‘ one another.’’ Therefore he 
who indulges in actions which his own conscience permits, but 
which less enlightened (or, perhaps, more tender) consciences 
take to be wrong, fails in his duty to his brethren, and runs 
the risk, not of building them up,: but of casting down the 
building begun in them by God himself. So by another road 
Paul comes round to his former conclusion. 

3. In verses 204 and 21 he sharpens both his argument and 
his exhortation to a point. He will not weaken in the least 
his assertion that there is no ground whatever for the scruples 
which he is prepared to deal with so considerately. But side 
by side with the reiterated declaration that ‘‘ all things are 
clean’’ he puts in the sharpest contrast the complementary 
truth that the harmless act becomes evil if it is a stumbling- 
block. The words are ambiguous. Is the man who eateth 
with offense (v. 20) he whose eating gives offense to others, 
or he who takes offense at another’s eating? It is difficult to 


ecite, bee ap per nthy ee ee ethene bande + the farmer in. 
terpretation. In that case there may be an allusion to verse 


16, where the liberal brother’s eating was called his ‘‘ good.’’ 
It becomes evil if it makes a weak brother stumble. 

Thus Paul gathers up his argument, and then he puts into 
the most emphatic form his advice. The thing is in itself in- 
different ; but the indifferent thing is not indifferent, but wrong, 
if it hurts a brother, and to forgo it is not indifferent, but 
‘*noble,’’ if the’ motive is the love learned by the sacrifice of 
Christ and imitated from him, and the desire to preserve the 
peace which is the very characteristic of the kingdom of God. 

The instance on which Paul expends all this wealth of exhi- 
bition of the supreme Christian motives has long since passed 
out of existence ; the principles on which he settled it are as 
stringent to-day as ever they were, and would settle many a 
thorny question of Christian conduct if they were fairly carried 
out in our lives. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 
Unity for all Christians 


é E BEGIN this lesson at the end. As Christ made every 

possible sacrifice that we might be strong, we should 
do nothing by which others stumble, are offended or weak- 
ened. We havea liberty of surrendering harmless things for 
the good of others. We have liberty to eat and drink, but 
also liberty to refrain. The weaker the brother, the more are 
we to refrain from offense (v. 21). The mother does not 
drink coffee or spirits lest the weak child be harmed. 

The exercise of this liberty and self-surrender is after the 
law of charity. Destroy not with thy meat them for whom 
Christ died (v. 15). 

For the exercise of this liberty we are accountable to God 
(v. 12). The law of the universe, as illustrated by Christ, is 
not independence, but interdependence. We aré not to judge 
our brother, especially if we are too weak to surrender things 
for his profit. Christ cared for the lost lambs, the most sick, 
the farthest off prodigal. He has no likeness_in those who 
assert their law of liberty, whoever is made to stumble. Be- 
cause a man is made weak by our liberty he is not to be called 
natrow-minded, and shoved aside, but our broad-mindedness 
is to appear by kindly consideration of him. We are members 
one of ancther. 


Using our liberty charitably, according to the law of love, we 
are not only freed from harsh judgment but from its utterance 
in acrimonious speech. The reforms of love are not forwarded 
by denunciations ; temperance is not promoted by intemper- 
ate speech. There is no worse drunkenness than that of the 
heart. For this great work in the world we must have love, 
the greatest force in the world. That leads to not merely the 
giving of things, but to the giving up of rights and privileges 
for others. The hand will at any time serve the foot, if it have 
need ; for they both are members of one body. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


p°* we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of God. 
So then each one of us shall give account of himself te 

God (vs. 10, 12). . That is the ultimate fact, the divine judg- 
ment which each one of us must equally confront. Here is 
the court of last and exact appeal. There shall be disclosed 
the precise truth about each one of us. What, then, is the 
use or worth of the little judgment-seats we are continually 
setting up concerning each other? Why dost thou—the ab- 
stemious man, the man who feels himself bound by rigid rules 
as to the use or non-use of this or that—judge thy brother,— 
the man whose conscience allows him in a larger liberty? Or 
why dost thou—the man who feels himself more unrestrained 
—treat with contempt thy brother—the one more bound in 
conscience and particular than thyself? The thing to look at, 
prepare for, act toward, is the judgment of the Court Su- 
preme. What rebuke and cure here fof our often bitter, 
sometimes even cruel, often carelessly gossiping and scandal- 
mongering, judgments of each other! Live rather in the 
vision of God’s judgment, and ‘let the thought of that chasten 
and temper thee. ‘* Many that are first shall be Jast.’’ There 
shall be-vast reversal of our poor human judgments before 
that tribunal. 

Let us not therefore judge one another any more: but judge 
ye this rather, that no man put a stumblingblodk in his brother's 
way, or an occasion of falling (v. 13). Mark the distinction 
here. A stumbling-block is that which is accidentally left in 
another’s way ; an occasion for falling is a trap deliberately set 
for another’s ensnaring. Let it be the purpose of your life 
that you do neither. Here is the true end toward which you’ 
are to direct your most painstaking judgment,-—not the action 


of-athers. er your own action, lest b 
the cause of thelt-lvimg s— » lest by any means you be 


ful and loving help of others, not carping “criithsiset: _Care- 
is the Christian’s duty. 

L know, and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that nothing 
ts unclean of itself: save that to him who accounteth anything 
to be unclean, to him it is unclean (vy. 14). There is here a 
most important principle for the practical life. Christianity 
had abolished the ceremonial distinction between clean and ~ 
unclean foods. But many were not as yet able to receive this 
large liberty in Jesus Christ. Conscientious scruples concern- 
ing this or that remained with many. The Apostle says respect 
your scruples. The best cleanliness, and to be preserved at 
ell hazards, is a clean conscience. What your conscience 
will not let you do, do not do until your conscience will let 
you. Keep this eye of the soul undimmed. Do not blur it 
with doubtful actions. Wait for larger light, but, until you get 
it, be true to your conscience. 

Destroy not with thy meat him for whom Christ died (v.15). 
You can do this or that without any injury to your own con- 
science. May you do it then? Yes, Only remember there 
is further limitation, and keep that in mind. You stand in 
relation to others. You cannot help yourself, you do. Now 
that relation to others ought to be an element in -ygur decision 
as to whether you will allow yourself in your own conscien- 
tious liberty. You stream forth influence. 
yourself, you do. 


You cannot help 
Will, then, the influence forthputting from 
your allowing yourself in your liberty hurt or hinder your 
brother? Think of that. Make that an element im decisions, 
And if you think your influence might in any wayblight your 
brother, is not this the most Christlike thing, after all, you 
can do,—to refuse to please yourself for-your brother’s sake ? 
Even though you yourself have a clear conscience about this 
or that, be careful of your influence. How far are you to let 
the possible bad result to another of the use of your own con- 
scientious liberty restrain you? Well, you must be the judge 
of that, and in the vision of the sacrificing Christ who died for 
you as well as for your brother. 

For the kingdom of God is not cating and drinking, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost (¥. 07). 
Better than any merely external pressure—eating and drink- 
ing—is the sweet internal consciousness of the heart set in 
God’s kingdom, in steady chime with God. For no external 
indulgence barter that. This is the supreme test for allow- 
ance or refusal, Hold that clew firmly, and follow it steadily, 
and you shall pass safely and easily through the labyrinth of 
choices with which the daily life is thronged and meshed, 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


© LONG as Robinson Crusoe was alone on his island, he 
S needed none of the advice that Paul gave to the Romans, 
for he had no companion to influence. But as soon as his 
man Friday arrived, he needed this lesson. And why? Be- 
cause Friday was to be influenced by what Robinson Crusoe 
did. If you were the only person in this world, you would 
have to think only of your duties towards God. But being 
set, as we are, in circles of friendship, we have to think not 
. only of our duties towards God, but of our obligations towards 
our fellow-men. This it is that makes the advice that we 
have in our lesson so needful. 

Now the difficulties to which Paul refers in this lesson will 
never be experienced by any of our scholars, but the prin- 
ciples Paul enunciates are of universal application, These are 
to be found in verses 19 to 21. This is, that it is our duty to 
be as helpful as possible to all. with whom we come in contact. 
We all recognize that this is our duty in the family circle, and 
that brothers and sisters should help each other by every means 
in their power. The Apostle would have us broaden out this 
principle and make it apply to our intercourse with all men. 
He would have us be willing to forgo our “ rights,’’ and 
yield to the feelings of others, with a view of doing them good. 
This is what Christ did, for we read that ‘‘ Christ also pleased 
not himself’? (Rom. 15: 3). Therefore says the Apostle, 
** Let each one of us please his neighbor, for that which is good 
unto edifying ’’ (Rom. 15:2). This principle applies to all 
things in this life, and not to the matter of total abstinence 

‘only. —It teaches that in all ways, if I can be helpful to my 
fellow-man, I must abstain from having my way, and try to 
win him for Christ and to a higher plane of living. 

Of course the carrying-out of a principle like this would 
revolutionize society, and make this world a kind of heaven. 

” irrespective of 
the good of others, we should have mutual yielding and uni- 
The ideal of selfishness may to-day be 
found in savage tribes in Africa, where each man keeps all 
that he has and gets all that he can, and kills the first one who 
opposes him, and eats him. If we are any better off than 
these cannibals, it is only because we have some share of the 
spirit Paul speaks of. And if we acquire still more of that 
spirit, we shall be more like the angels and less like savages. 
Really the road towards heavenly peace lies along the line 
of verse 19, while that towards devilish strife lies in the op- 
posite direction. 
on? This,is the practical application of the—te-———*— 


of 


Instead of each one battling for his ‘‘ rights, 


versal gentleness. 


well for the teacher to have all the members of 


“the class pledge themselves to try for one week to carry out 


the injunction of Paul, and next week to report how the thing 
has worked, and whether they have been happier or more 
miserable for the effort. It would be better still if all the 
school were to try it for one week. 

New York City. 


AY 
The Senior Bible Class 


[Editor's Note.—Inasmuch as the Bible passage selected for 
this week's lesson does not lend itself to treatment after the 
Seeiter fashion of the course of studies prepared each week by 

lessor Sanders, and known as The Senior Bible Class, it has 
been deemed best to omit the article for this lesson. Those who 
ate following the course should have no difficulty in finding 
ample suggestion and comment in the other articles on the les- 
mn. 

An article describing and explaining this course of studies 
unday School Times for January g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
wees the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only sug estive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times wil Ee needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
Study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 

also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. uestions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor, When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper ; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should enclosed.]} 


ASA 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


DIFFICULT lesson to teach to the young, yet an ex- 
ceedingly important one. To discriminate between 
right and wrong, to resolve conscientiously to do what is 
right and shun the wrong, is the basis of true moral upright- 
ness. To believe in personal accountability to God, to realize 
and daily remember that each soul must give an account of 
the deeds done in life, is to possess the principles of consistent 
Christian character. Is it not worth care and trouble, patient 
watchfulness and wise encouragement, if a parent or teacher 
~ can thus help in building for eternity? From what New Tes- 
tament book is our lesson to-day? Who wrote the Epistles to 
Timothy? The same person was the authér of this book, 
written probably nine years before. 
The Epistle to the Romans.—It was written by Paul, and 


Which of these two roads are you journeying 
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sent to the Christians in Rome, Perhaps it was dictated by 
Paul, but the thoughts and words are his own. Probably he 
did not always do the actual writing of his letters, for he was often 
sick and weak. When your father gets a typewritten letter 
on business, with the signature of the head of the firm, does 
he doubt the truth of the letter because it was dictated to a 
clerk, who printed as the words were given? We know Paul 
did not always use his own pen, and in a letter to the Gala- 
tians, as if something unusual, he wrote, ‘‘See with how 
large letters I have written unto you with mine own hand,”’ 
The letter to the Romans, it is said, was carried to Rome by 
a trusted Christian woman, a deaconness named Phebe, who 
was soon to start on a long journey from Corinth to Rome 
(trace journey on map). 2 

The Church at Rome.—No doubt the scholars have heard 
and read much of the grand city of Rome. Question or tell 
briefly of its buildings, the catacombs, the gardens where 
Christians were tormented to death under the cruel Emperor 
Nero, or any facts which may interest the scholars to learn 
more of the city where Paul was prisoner for two whole years, 
always chained to a soldier, though he was permitted to be 
‘*in his own hired house.’’ More than a million people lived 
in Rome, and among them many thousands of Jews, who had 
several synagogues. Many of them had become Christians 
before they lived in Rome, and, when Paul wrote, he knew 
that they worshiped in the synagogues, Jews and Gentiles to- 
gether. It was often hard for them to know the right thing to 
do, the Jews wondering what they should give up from their 
Jewish customs and the teaching of Moses, while the Gentiles 
were not sure how they should serve Christ in their daily life. 
If you read the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of Romans, 
you will see what were some of the things which were unset- 
tled questions in the church in Rome, The Jewish sabbath 
was on the seventh day of the week. What day did Christ 
arise from the dead? There was no positive command that 
the Jewish law should be changed, but Christians kept the 
Lord’s Day, the first day of the week. There had been many 
feast days among the heathen, also many idols and days for 
image worship, as well as feast days among the Jews. Should 
all these be forsaken? Paul did not write of these things one 
by one, but gave some rules for Christian living, and reasons 
why love to Christ and love to one another is the fulfilling of 
the law. 

Judge Not.—Perhaps Paul knew that some of the people 
said hard things about the wrong doing of others according to 
their own notions of right and wrong. There are persons 
who have much stricter rules for the conduct of others than 
for themselves __L_oolinsh—© ane thew teereeerty cerned MIT 
what Jesus said of the one with a beam in his eye who 
wanted to pull a mote out of his brother’s eye. Paul asked, 
‘* Why dost thou judge ihy brother ?’’ In school lessons and 
deportment for whom are you responsible? In the regular 
reports sent to your home, are the averages and standing of 
classmates or desk-mate given ? Whose ? 

Every One of Us Shall Give Account of Himself to God.— 
Paul would have them forget the feasts and the fasts, the 
forms and foods, and decide as in the sight of God how to 
help build up the kingdom of God in ourselves and in others, 
to be ready to stand before the judgment-seat of God. Not 
eating and drinking, no outward form, can save, only so to 
live and do that we may help each other. To edify is to 
build. We call a building an edifice, and so, day by day, for 
ourselves or for others, we are building for God. 

Hinder Not Thy Brother.—In Paul’s time it was eating and 
drinking which might harm another. What did Paul say he 
wouid not do while the world stands, if it would make an- 
other do wrong? How is it now? Sins of the tongue, 
habits of drinking, breaking the Sabbath day, being selfish, 
all wrong things, may be stumbling-blocks, hindrances in the 
way of somebody else. Is the pleasure of an indulgence 
worth the risk of harming a fellow-creature ? 

For review lesson, request the scholars who have kept note- 
books to bring them, or to prepare briefly some outiine of 
Paul’s missionary journeys, the places where he preached, or 
some leading events of his travels. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


[Editor's Note.—In Miss Peck’'s article on Lesson 8, for May 23, 
the subscription price to ‘‘ Over Sea and Land" was quoted, by 
mistake, as being 50 cents a year. The correct price is 30 cents 
@ year, with club rates at 25 cents.]} 

F THE primary teacher intends to use this as a temperance 

lesson, it would be a good plan to investigate the chil- 
dren’s temperance work in their secular schools ; to examine 
their text-books, and to learn from the secular teachers just 
how they plan this kind of a lesson. 

Then we shall know how to supplement these secular tem- 
perance lessons which take up the subject from a moral and 
physical standpoint, leaving us free to teach the subject from 
its spiritual side. 

Many of our children, even the youngest, have learned at 


vow 


school, in their object lessons on the human body, of the hurt 
to it resulting from intemperance ; but of the hurt to the soul, 
resulting from lawlessness and want of ‘self-control, they are 
to learn of their Sunday-school teacher. 

We are promoting the cause if we show our children just 
how far they are to be held responsible for keeping their 
bodies pure and strong for the service of the Master, even if 
the words ‘‘temperance’’ or ‘‘ intemperance ’’ are not used 
once during the lesson hour. 

Those of our older members who belong to regularly or- 
ganized loyal legions, or temperance bands, who hold regular 
meetings, wear badges, and who are already beginning to 
keep eyes and ears open that they may help in the cause of 
temperance, have quite a little experience for us to build 
upon ; they have, too, good memories for last year’s lessons. 
We>can turn to account both their experience in temperance - 
work and their memory of former lessons. 

For instance, if we want a good illustrative story, let us re- 
view, with their help, one of their favorite lessons of last year, 
‘* Building the Temple.’’ 

They were quite struck at the time with the account of the 
actual labor of transporting the material, and had many ques- 
tions to ask about the work without tools, and were interested 
in the description of the completed structure. 

For the sake of our parallel lesson, to come later, let us add 
a bit of Bible history fo our review of the building of Sole- 
mon’s temple. We speak of a king (Ahaz) who came long 
years after Solomon, who alntost ruined this beautiful temple 
(2 Chron. 28). He made high places on which to burn sweet 
smelling spices (incense) to false gods, cut in pieces the gold 
and silver.treasures of the temple, allowed rubbish to collect 
there, closed the doors, and made wretchedness and loneliness 
for God’s people, who were in this way shut out of their 
church, 

Then came good king Hezekiah, who ordered men to open 
the doors of the temple, clean out the rubbish, restore the 
treasures, and to put this house of God in perfect order. 
They must light lamps there, and call the people to a praise 
service. At this service the people must give (consecrate) 
themselves to God, and after singing praise songs, and listen- 
ing to the glorious music of trumpets, they must bow them- 
selves and pray ; for their king had said to them, ‘‘ My sons, 
be not now negligent: for the Lord hath chosen you to stand 
before him, to serve him.’’ This is a good golden text for 
the primary class. 

Our parallel comes in here, and can be worked out accord- 
ing to the teacher’s ingenuity. We can develop the thought 
why our bodies are like temples, and contrast God’s work and 
man’s. We pause here to memorize texts about this. 

‘** Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (1 Cor. 3 : 16.) 

** What! know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye 
are not your own? For ye-are bought with a price: there- 
fore glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which are 
God’s’’ (1 Cor, 6 : 19, 20). 

Our bodies are temples of the Spirit. God has made them 
wonderful and beautiful. The children’s secular lessons on 
the human body help us at this point ; for with a little encour- 
agement they will have a good deal to say about the wonders 
of the body, and all that they remember of the wonders of 
Solomon’s temple will help us in making our parallel. 

There are evil things which fill our temples with rubbish 
(bad thoughts and desires), and we speak of the evils which 
put out the lights of kindness and unselfishness, cut in pieces 
and destroy the golden and silver treasures of helpful words 
and deeds. 

When our temples are filled with rubbish, what is to be 
done? When they are, at last, with God’s help, emptied of 
rubbish, they are still dark and dreary, not yet a fit place for 
a living soul. What is the next thing to be done? “Now 
comes the thought of personal responsibility, and our Golden 
Text thought, ‘‘be not now negligent,’’ also, ‘‘chosen to 
serve.’’ 

Our brother has a temple like ours. He is watching us 
build. He is watching to see whether our doors are closed 
or open, whether we are gathering rubbish or laying up 
treasures. He wants to do exactly as we do, for he is 
younger, and not as strong. If we are not building carefully, 
he may mistake wrong for right. 

We get in a word, at closing, about avoiding certain ways 
whichemight lead our brother into mischief, even if, left alone 
by ourselves, we could get no hurt at all from them, 

Northampton, Mass. 


ASA 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


sd HERE ts NoTHINnG UNCLEAN OF ITSELF: BUT TO HIM 
THAT EsTEEMETH ANYTHING TO BE UNCLEAN, 70 
HIM IT Is UNCLEAN.’’—The distinction between clean aad 
unclean food—that is, food that could be eaten with or with. 
out ceremonial defilement—has been held, among all Eastera . 
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poe ig 0 We find it laid down to Noah, 

and, partly from sacred tradition, partly on 
and partly from taste and flavor, these dis- 
tinctoas have held in all ages. We find in the old Egyptian 
code that the priests were not allowed to eat the flesh of any 
animal which had solid hoofs or claws, and of which the male 
had no horns. They were also forbidden -all carnivorous 
birds, and all fish. This last could have been only a cere- 
monial injunction, since fish was an important part of the 
people’s ordinary diet. The rules of the ancient Persians on 
the subject were almost identical with those of the Mosaic 
code, though the reason given was very different. They held 
that all carnivorous quadrupeds and birds were created by 
Ahriman, the evil deity, whilst the vegetable feeders were the 
creation of Ormuzd, the good divinity. The religions of the 
Far East, those of Brahma and Booddha, have carried the re- 
striction much farther, atid basetl it on entirely different 
grounds. They prohibit all animal food, on the ground that 
all life, proceeding from the divine, partakes, in a greater or 
less degree, of the divine nature, and therefore must be rever- 
enced. In practice, however, though the higher caste Hin- 
doos observe their law, I am not aware that the Booddhists 
anywhere, except in Ceylon, adhere to it. The Japanese live 
principally on fish, no kind whatever, not even the shark 
tribe, being rejected ; and they have no objection to eat poul- 
try or game, nor have they any religious scruples as to meat, 
except in the ease of pork, The Chinese, on the contrary, 
though professed Booddhists, feed largely on pork, and, as 
we know, reject no animal food, however repulsive to our 
taste. With respect to the Mosaic restrictions, independently 
of the divine sanction, there are several reasons for the re- 
strictions : 1. Sanitary reasons: There can be no doubt that, 
in hot climates, the flesh of swine is not wholesome food, 
and has a tendency to produce skin diseases, which are very 
prevalent in Eastern countries. 2. The animals forbidden, 
especially swine, are generally foul feeders, and would natu- 
rally suggest pollution, while the camel, horse, and ass are 
too valuable in life to be anywhere used as food. 3. There 
was an idea prevalent among the rabbis, and which is still 
strongly impressed on the Oriental mind, that the nature and 
disposition of the animal fed upon becomes, more or less, in- 
corporated in the nature of the eater, as the Koreans are said 
to eat the flesh of the woolly tiger to make them brave. There 
is a fourth and commonplace reason that the flesh of carnivor- 
ous creatures is generally nauseous to the human taste. The 
Muhammadan world has adopted, with very slight relaxation, 


the Jewish limitations. 


‘* THE KINGDOM oF Gop Is NOT MEAT AND DRINkK.’’— 


“With the natural tendency of mankind in every age to uheti- 
y 


tute outward observances for spiritual worship, all false 
religions, like those of Brahma and Muhammad, practically 


‘ lay far greater stress upon regulations as to food and drink 


and fasting than upon the keeping of the mor@ law. Any 
Moslem would look on the eating of pork as a far greater 
crime than the murder of a Christian. The eating of it has 
been made a test of religion, as when Antiochus Epiphanes 
offered to his Jewish victims the alternative of eating swine’s 
flesh or death, believing that, by eating the forbidden meat, 
they must abjure their religion. So the Hindoo is firmly con- 
vinced that the eating of beef mus? destroy all his hopes of a 
future life. With beth these the kingdom of God is meat 
and drink ; with both these, to break their dietary laws is to 
eat with offense,—that is, with hurt te the conscience, as old 
William Tyndale, in the first English Testament, tersely ex- 
presses it. 
The College, Durham, England. 
oOo 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘* NOTHING Is UNCLEAN OF ITSELF.’’—The Jewish teacher 
emphasizes the fact that things are unclean in themselves, and 
that even unwitting contact with them creates pollution. 
Perhaps the strongest aversion of the Jew is from swine’s 
flesh. ‘‘ There is no such filthy food as swine’s flesh, for, 
behold, our rabbis, of blessed memory, have said that ten 
bushels of leprosy came into the world; of these the swine 
took nine, leaving but one for all the rest of the world.’’ It 
was also taught that assuredly, if a babe drank swine’s + sali, 
it would become leprous. We see what intensity of signifi-” 
cance was crushed into the epithet by which Christians are 
often described, One meets 
occasionally with intelligent Muhammadans who almost echo 
the saying of Paul. They admit that the swine, if healthy, 
may be quite a wholesome food. Not seeing it to be unclean 
in itself, they know of no reason save the Prophet’s prohi- 
bition why it should not be eaten. And even he, they remind 
you, permitted its use in case of necessity. Very extraomlinary 
theories, also, the Jews have evolved as to the effects of eating 
other unclean things. Thus it is said that it will be clearly 
found that all forbidden meat of cattle, wild beasts, birds, in- 
sects, and also of fishes, obstructs the organ of the under- 
standing, so that one cannot grasp the truth. Another reason 
for abstinence from them is found in the face that their spirits 
are from the unclean spirits that wander around in the air. 
It is admitted that Christians are free to eat of these things, 


‘* devourers of swine’s flesh.’’ 
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but the reason assigned is that they—the Christians—are 
already so low and unclean that they can suffer no contamina- 
tion from contact with the forbidden meats. It is that the 
purity and nobility of the Jew may not be compromised that 
he must rigidly abstain from them all. 

“Tue Kincpom or Gop is nor EaTinc AND DrinK- 
ING.’’—The Jews have always attached great importance to 
questions affecting eating and drinking. This shows itself 
often in curious ways. When Jewish friends of the stricter 
orders visited .us in Tiberias, they would drink a cup of tea, 
provided no milk from our vessels was put in it. They would 
eat no bread baked by Christian hands, but biscuits made by 
machinery they took without scruple. Their share in the 
world to come would have been endangered otherwise. The 
Ebionite Christians abstained from all animal food. The most 
austere among them celebrated the Lord’s Supper with un- 
leavened bread and water. The Essenes, whose aim it was to 
realize a permanent priestly life, abstained from wine, as for- 
bidden to officiating priests (Lev. 10:9). They would eat 
only food consecrated to God, and so, believing that bloody 
sacrifices were wrong, they could eat no flesh. In the Clem- 
entine Homilies, dating from the end of the second century, the 
Apostle Peter is made to say, ‘‘ I use only bread and oil, and 
a little pulse.”’ 

“Ir 1s Goop Nor... . TO DRINK WiNE.’’—It is of interest 
to note that the prohibition of wine in the Quran is inter- 
preted by many Muhammadans to mean that only wine is for- 
bidden. By this bit of casuistry they justify the use of a 
variety of beverages in which alcohol is a petent ingredient, 
and this greatly to their own detriment. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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“AM I MY BROTHER’ 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘Rescue the perishing ; care for the dying." 
“When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come." 
** Day of judgment! day of wonders!" 

** If 1 were a voice, a persuasive voice."’ 

‘* There are lonely hearts to cherish."’ 

“If you cannot on the ocean."’ 

** Where is my wandering boy to-night ?"’ 
**Come home ! you are weary at heart." 


cS Fr) 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Why did Paul call Timothy his -“‘ dearly be- 

loved son’’? What great advantages had Timothy in 

his boyhood? What did Paul urge him to do regarding his 
abilities ? regarding the Bible ? 

2. JUDGMENT (vs. 10-12).—What may have been the 
origin of the church at Rome? (Acts 2:10.) From what 
city did Paul write to them? When? (Acts 20: 2,3.) Why? 
(Acts 19: 21; Rom. 1: 10.) What problem is Paul discussing 
just before our lesson? (Rom. 14: 1-9.) What did Christ 
say about judging others? (Matt. 7: 1-5.) What kind of 
judgment is meant? Why should the thought of the coming 
judgment make all of us humble ? 

3. STUMBLING-BLOCKS (v. 13).—What is a ‘ stumbling- 
block’’? How may our words become stumbling-blocks ? 
our looks? What are some deeds even of Christians that 
may become to others ‘‘ occasions to fall’’? Why is every 
saloon a stumbling-block ? 

4. NOTHING UNCLEAN (vs. 14, 15).—Why, in itself, was 
there no harm in eating meat that had been sacrificed to idols ? 
Where did the harm come in? What are some modern ex- 


amples of deeds harmless in themselves, but inexpedient for 
Christians because of their influence on others ? 

5. THE Kincpom (vs, 16-18).—What * good ’’ would have 
been misunderstood if the Christians had eaten meat offered 
to idols? What should be the Christian’s attitude toward 
worldly pleasures and possessions? When one seeks “first 
the kingdom of God,’’ how will he feel regarding «‘ doubtful 
amusements '’? ‘‘ moderate drinking ’’ ? 

6. BuiL>D MEN UP (vs. 19-21).—What are some of the 
ways in which Christians should ‘edify,’’ build up, those 
around them? What will be the effect of such desires and 
labors upon the lower aims and pleasures? How can we 
help to remove that great stumbling-block, the saloon? 


For the Superintendent 


1, Who wrote this lesson? 2. To whom was he writing ? 
3. Why were they not to judge one another? 4. But what 
were they to look to in their own conduct? 5. What is the 
greatest stumbling-block of modern times? 6. What is the 
only rule that will destroy this stumbling-block, the saloon ? 
(Golden Text.) 

- 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1. To whom did Paul write the letter from which to-day’s 
less6n is taken? 2. What warning did he give about stum- 
bling-blocks? 3. What is a stumbling-block? 4, How may 
strong drink be a stumbling-block ? 5. What is one thing we 
can do to help drive strong drink from the world? 


Boston, Mass. 
ASA 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


ge moralists of the last century professed to have found 
the cohesive bond of human society in “ enlightened 
selfishness ’’ and a free scramble for the gdoci things of the 
world. But, as Adam Smith himself pointed out, the exist- 
ence of society could not be explained from the operation of 
such an unsocial force as selfishness, The sympathy of man 
with his kind must be held to have exerted a great influence, 
So modern biology, although for a time it talked only of thé tort- 
flict for personal existence as the force which secured the 
Strugghe teFtke the individual, is now coming to recognizé the 


stru, € €xww.~- rer 
self as a force which appears very ear re ae cther th than‘one's 


sentient life. Motherhood is the first striking shape i in which 
this is recognized among the lower forms of life. In the 
human sphere, natural develops into social, and social rises 
into spiritual,—brotherhood, neighborliness, friendship, hu- 
manity, and godliness being among the golden train. 

The care for the other-than-self is the very atmosphere of 
the New Testament. By a system of omissions and suppres- 
sions, selfish forms of religion have been evolved from its texts, 
but these always have been out of harmony with the spirit of 
its teaching. At best, they have tried to teach men to be con- 
tent with a lesser benefit from Christ than likeness to his own 
character. He sought nothing for himself but to benefit 
mankind. He labored to gather them out of their seltish 
fragmentary isolation into a kingdom, or order of society, in 
which eminence in service is the only test of standing. - Evén 
in their approaches to God he bade them pray, not each for 
himself, but*for his brethren,—not ‘‘ give me,’’ ‘‘ forgive me,” 
*« deliver me,’’ but ‘‘ give us,’’ ‘‘ forgive us,’’ ‘* deliver us,’” 

This lesson applies this great law of life to a particular 
situation. It rules out personal convenience, abstract right, 
and intellectual enlightenment, as motives, whereny or all of 
these come into collision with care for the other-than-self, 
He may be stupid, exacting, altogether in the wrong on the 
If by any act I may hinder him, or by 
any abstinence I may help him, the abstinence, not the act, 
is my duty. ~ 

Philadelphia. 


main point. Be it so. 
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Lesson Summary 


ge notes the readiness even of Christians to sit in 
judgment one upon another, and to sei at naught one 
another’s opinions and rights. His ‘‘ why?’’ challenges them 
to face the facts of the case. Little does it matter how, or 
what, we judge, for all must come under the final judgment 
of God. Let us desist from that baser method, therefore, and 
exercise our powers to smooth the path of others. True, for 
example, no eating is intrinsically evil. But some think it 
evil when certain foods are used. For the sake of Christian 
love, do not grieve that brother. Your indulgence may break 
up the very foundations of his faith. Your lawful deed may 
be misunderstood and misstated. Take no risks. The king- 
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dom of God involves higher things than eating 
and drinking. Meet its nobler demands, 
‘righteousness, and peace, and joy,’’ and 
you will serve Christ, please God, and bless | 
men, Seek for peace, seek to edify, over- 
throw the work of God in no man, eat nothing, | 
do nothing, whereby a brother may stumble. 


2... 
Added Points 


It is well to halt a man with a ‘“‘ Why?”’ 
Men drift into many evils. 
do. Why? Press the question and compel 
the answer. Why? 


He whose findings are to be reviewed by | 


the Supreme Court of the nation, uses all care 
in his proceedings. Every one of us must be 
reviewed by God himself. 


How to help, not how to hinder, is the 


noblest line for Christian thought and judg- | 


ment, ‘‘ Judge ye this rather.’’ 


May I eat and drink what I please? Then 


will I please to eat and drink nothing that can | 


harm myself, grieve my brethren, or mislead 
my fellow-men. 

Christ’s gracious aims in his redemptive 
work may be helped or hindered as I am true, 
or faise, to him. 

Self-denial for the good of others is the 
cardinal Christian virtue. 
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Recent Musical Literature * 


al 
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HE Early Correspondence of Hans 
von Biilow is a volume of more than 
Ordinary interest to the musician, and 
should prove a stimulus to striving young 
artists who find themselves confronted 
with seemingly unsurmountable difficul- 
ties. The English 


original two volumes | are condenced-*—~ 
we ao not mar thé | 


tirablepfesentation of the early life | 
As 


of the famous pianist and conductor. 
stated in the Preface, von Biilow, 
thé exception of Wagner, has been the 


**hest abused'’ musician of his day. His 


hasty temper and brusk honesty ever kept 


him in hot water. 
continuous ill-health should palliate some- 
what his ill-temper ; for his early letters, 
written in confiding spirit to his parents, 
prove that he endeavored to control his 
feélings and his tongue. He came from 
a& aristocratic and bureaucratic family, 


and his parents had no intention that he | 


should become a professional musician. 
They were so opposed to his choice, that, 
when he finally announced his firm re- 
solve, an estrangement occurred which 
took some little time to heal. The book 
opens with an introduction, which gives an 
account of the von Biilow family. The 


letters are naturally arranged chronologi- | 


cally, but are divided into groups accord- 
ing to the places from which they are 
written. Each of these groups is either 
preceded by, or interspersed with, notes 


that detail the circumstances of von 





*The Early Correspondence of Hans von Biilow. 


Edited by his Widow. Selected and Translated into 
En sh y Constance Bache. 8vo, pp. 266. New 
Y : D. Appleton & Co. £4. 50. 

The Lute of Apollo: An Essay on Music. By 
Clifford Harrison. 1x6mo, pp. 172. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co. 55. 

Sonata Form. By W. H. Hadow. remo, paper, 


pp. 184. New York: Novello, Ewer, & Co. §: 


Position and ¢" on in Singing. By Edmund J 
Myer. 16mo, pp. New York: Edgar S. Werner. 
$1.25. 

A. Handbook of Vocal Music. By John W. Tufts. 
Saiall quarto, pp. 308. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & 
Co. $1. 50. 

Talks with Piano Teachers. By Emma Wilkins- 
Gitmann. remo, pp. 88. Chicago: The Clayton F. 
Summy Co. §:. * 

A Dictionary of Violin Makers. By C. Stainer 


temo, paper, pp. 102. New York: Novello, Ewer, &” 
Co. §:. 


letters of others, his mother and father, | 





They do as others | 


translation wisely | 
omits letters of local interest. which ap- | 
peared in the German edition, and the) 


with | 


Perhaps his almost | 





Biilow’s life at the time. Occasionally | 
Wagner and Liszt, are given to throw 
light upon his immediate surroundings. 
In this manner a book is made which is 


| rather a biography than a mere collection 


of letters. ~The first letter given was writ- 
ten when he was just past eleven, and 


the last when he was past twenty-five, and 


| began to fecl himself firmly established 
in the vocation he had chosen. Through- 
| out this early period of his life he seems to 
| have acted on the principle which he an- 
nounced in one of his letters to his sister : 
| «« Every man ought to deserve his exist- 
ence, and to show his fellow-men that 
he has a right to exist, and that he does 
not re stealing away from more worthy | 
ones the enjoyment of the earth.’ The | 
character of the man seems to have been | 
fully understood by his mother, who, in 
one of her letters to her daughter, says : 
|‘ He has on the one side an incredible 
self-command, certainty, and af/omd, and 
| then again a boundless imprudence, which 
may drag him into the worst quarrels, 
and there are more of such contrasts in 
his character.'’ Incidentally we are told 
a good deal about Wagner and -Liszt, and 
many other well-known musicians come 
in for minor mention. The book is illus- 
trated with two portraits of von Biilow. 
The Lute of Apollo is a clever essay by 
Clifford Harrison, written, as stated in the 
Introduction, to prove that poetical utter- 
ances concerning music, which ‘‘are 
labeled poetic fancies and are termed 
transcendentalism, are not removed from 


fact." One would like to hear the author's 
definition of music. It would, without 
| doubt, be subtle. The nearest he ap- 


| proaches to giving one is in stating that 
‘«music pre-eminently is the symbol of 
the Beyond.'' This is the key to what 





J. R. MILLER, D.D,, Editor 


Beginning with July, 1897, Forward will be 


Twice as Large 
Improved Throughout | 
No Increase in Price 
The Illustrations will be an Important Feature 





Our aim is to make it the best Christian weekly paper for 
young people ever published. It will be a home paper as well 
as a Sunday-school paper, having special departments, particularly for 
Christian workers and young people’s societies, with bright, enter- 
taining, wholesome reading, original and selected. 

The price will be the same: 75 cts. a year for a single sub- 
scription ; in quantities, 50 cts., or, less than one cent a copy. 

Sample copies will be sent on application to 
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JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board of Publication 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Just Publishes! Rightece New Copyright Bahides of the 
Genuine “‘Oxford”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 


Independence Day 


Fourth of July this year falls upon Sunday. 











“Ws New oft! Under the above title a choral service for 
ali-Page. lates. | churches and Sunday-schools has been pre- 
dat ‘on ol the. age, and pared, with a view not only of arousing 

atriotism, but of awakenin ratitude to 
Ci Ae gh FP Pp t but of kening gratitude t 
© Student, Preacher and | God for the blessings of civil and religious 





Meacher te’ porsemion of 


recent discoveries in Bible | liberty. _The music is all familiar and inspir- 
Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler,D.D. Brooklyn, Oct. 8, 1896. ing. The selections for recitation are noble 
<f ‘ie is about ithe T -water mark’ of all the ‘editions and patriotic. 
of God’s Word tha hw ever seen, fe f in its com- 


pleteness leaves — more to be desir 


No. 38 ‘‘ Pilgrim Service ’’ Series. | 
ork, Uct. 6, 1896, 


$2 per 








follows. Tha _b--+)-+— yorcar = 
[treatment of the subject. The writer 


| claims for music a spiritual origin and 
(Continued on page 365) 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per linr, with discount of 10 per cent 
| on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
| “sed within a year, or for @ space of not less than 
one inch each issue / orayear. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, yw rovided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 

make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
| mever Panag oreo to any advertisement of less 

than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
| ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
| one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
| to the regular ~ate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject toa aipeee al as to character, wording, and 
display. dvertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Only $25.00 to San Prastclbcal from Chicago 
| wa the North-Western Line 
North-Western Railway), the famous ‘Cali- | 
fornia in 3 Days’’ Route, June 29 to July 3 | 
| inclusive,on account of the C. E. Conven- 
tion. Similar rates will be made eastbound. 
For full information apply to ticket agents of 
connecting lines, cr address, H. A. Gross, 
G, E. P. A., 423 ‘Broadway, New York. 
T. P. Vaille, S. E. P. A., 112 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Do you feel irritable? Take Horsford’s| _ 


Acid Phosphate. It makes a refreshing, cool- | 
| ing beverage, and is“an invigorating tonic, 
soothing to the nerves. 
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(Chicago & | 


ere “vew' ? 
“wets the best Teachers’ Bible I have ever seen, 


most beautiful sPectinen of work, not only typographi- 
cally considered, but because of the special Care, ph 
which the Teachers’ ‘ Helps’ have been prepared.’ 


At pricgs trom $1.28 te 829,00 Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press, American Branch 
Henry Frowns. gr and o3 Fifth Ave., New York. 


4 Books for Bible Teachers 


Rev. ” Paterson aa LL.D., B.D. 


hundred, postpaid. 
tation sheet, 3 cents. 


~ . 
The Pilgrim Press 
Congregational House 178 Wabash Ave. 
Boston Chicago 


~ SACRED SONGS No. 1 
oe oe. Any ke 


2 jeces. 
too are choice sclections i from Gospel 
Hymns. An excellent collection -d 
Sunday- a. young people’s 

cieties, etc. Jssued in voead oud 


Sample copy, with reci- 
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weg OA ‘ust ready. and ee Be 
How We Got Our Bible. With eight illus- xy 
— * edition, making 70,000 Berean cents oy 7 sent be a 
ae ee ee eee ee = — LOW & M co. 
msi Hy - RA, B. edition. taneaat Building, Chiege om 
o Wut .S Se. gos e BF Peed 6.8 I .0O. —_———$$$—$—$ 
Hi Though 
Tor “the Present Disquiet Mrsond edition. ‘The Praise Hymnal 
ae ta FD OS eee $1.00. 


Is a new church-music book be Scripture readings, 
standard hymn-tunes, and gospel songs—a combination 
that makes a model k for active churches. Live 
pastors say it is the best the ve seen. If you 
are interested, ee name for further information. 


Published b *. 
Se cage fo ns 


Cincin radi, 


No. 4, Songs of Love and Praise, is is 
ready, tis our annual book of new pieces 
and old favorites. Sample copy mailed on 
receipt of 35 cents. 


rong Arch Si, Je J. HOOD 


1024 Arch St 
Best Sunday-School song Books Published 


100,000 copies of these works have been issued. 
Any one or all sent on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers 
281 and 285 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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- Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles | 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible es 
ritain. 


ten by leading scholars in America and Grea 
“More than 350 Illustrations 
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ead w. Madison ‘St. 





Songs of Saviour’s feve. By J. H. Alleman. 
accompany the tant, and all of them are of value to the 224 » ZO cts. uantities @ 25 cents. 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so mu The Singing vangel. By de same author. Sam- 
! gyides and capeeiines in the Holy Word.” —New ms 20 Cts., $2.00 a doz., . 3, §° per 100. 

or. server. h-W. Dear 
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| belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, THs 1s 
RASILY FOREMOST AND BEST.”"’— Zhe Independent. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


| THOMAS NELSON bad SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
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NEW £2 ose Oxford Maps 


By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
For Bible Classes and Sabbath-schools 


Map of St. Paul's Travels, for the present course of 
lessons. 


ria Patri, and an 
pamphlet of 16 pages with 
a low price to encoura 
gher grade in Sunday-schools 





Sample mailed for 6 cents a stam This, with our Maps of Palestine, Western Asi d 
““GOODENOUGH & OGLOM CO., New York. . | Bayer will cover all Biblical Geography. “Te hese Maps 
iepaiaaioal are ority amo ‘or 


students. 
tions commendations, ~ 


‘Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 


| for Pri Teachers, on the lessons, 
| garedm methods. 40 cents a year. 
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49 Frankiin Boston ’ | tésement in Sunday School Times. 











(Continged from page 364) 

spiritual effect, and presents many striking 
thoughts in the course of his argument. 
While of no actual value in the practice of 
the art, the earnest musician may be stimu- 
lated and strengthened by the exalted view 
maintained throughout. . 

Mr. Hadow’s Sonata Form will be wel- 
comed by students as an admirably clear 
statement both of the contents and the 
history of the musical form known as the 
Sonata. 
ments of the sonata form, the author be- 
ginning by stating that, roughly consid- 
ered, the manner in which music impresses | 
us is twofold : the idea communicated by 
the composer, and the form in which that 
idea is embodied ; the first representing 
inspiration, the second skill. Next follows 
a brief yet comprehensive history of the 
sonata form. Succeeding chapters treat 
of Binary Form, Simple Ternary Form, 
Developed Ternary Form, Rondo Form, 
The Slow Movement, etc. Everything is 





The first chapter treats of the ale- | 


| rhetoric of a Macaulay or a Froude ; 


a 


The True we, Pome aren. By Paul Leices- 


ter Ford. justrated, pp. 319.. Phila- 

deiphia; J. B. ry ran Co 50.) 

The mania for ‘« rewriting history ’’ by 
the reversal of previous judgments— 
whereby Henry VIII becomes a self- 
effacing servant of the people, and Frank- 
lin a ‘peddling tuppenny Yankee ''—is 
mischievous ; and one would distrust the 
present volume, at the start, were it not 
for the fact that its author had already 
shown his capacity for solid and discreet 
handling of historical and biographical 
details. Here and there Mr. Ford's state- 
ments are made with an apparent air of 
over-confidence, and with a touch of the 
; but, 
on the whole, the book is interesting, 
well proportioned, and credible, and de- 
serves circulation as a corrective of the 
disposition to treat WaShington as a civic 
and military Sir Charles Grandison. If 
Mr. Ford goes a little too far in one direc- 
tion, Jared Sparks certainly erred in the 
other. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


in accepting the standard of social service 
as the test even of a sound culture. The 
book is full of good things, although not 
free from overstatement, and striving for 
epigram. The chapter on ‘‘ The Enthu- 
siasm of Friendship"’ contains much 
sound doctrine and excellent illustration. 


an 


Spring-Weod Tales. 
sell, Hllustrated by 
pp. 141. Chicago: 
ing Co, $1.50.) 


Helen Augusta Fus- 
elen Luthardt. (1amo, 
F. M. Harley Publish- 


dren a collection of short stories and 
verses, attractively printed and 
trated. The book is to be commended 


for its healthy tone, as well as for its | 


brightness and power to attract and hold 
the child. The steries are moral without 
a‘‘moral."’ The verses are sweet, child- 
like, and wholesome. 
fairy book, but here and there a fairy 
steps in to play a subordinate part. 


illus- | 


The book is not a | 


first number of this second volume has 
been issued under the editorial charge of 
Professor Guthe of Leipsic, formerly the 
editor of the Zeitschrift itself. This 
number is filled with interesting data for 
the Bible reader. Among other informa- 
tion we are here told *that the abbe 
of the Greek St. John cloister on the Jor- 
dan has arranged for two small motor 
boats to run on that historic stream ; 





|that an English company, with head- 


fs aig ee OG sie | quarters in Cairo and Constantinople, is 
- Helen A. Fussell offers to young chil- | 


negotiating for the right of way to build a 
railroad from Port Said through the Sinai 
peninsula to the Persian Gulf, which road 
is to run along the base of Mt. Sinai ; 
| that for some weeks now the little mail 
steamers, so long promised for the Dead 
| Sea, have actually begun their trips, and 
that the venture has pfoved highly suc- 
cessful in the interests of commerce and 
| travel, but that it was a difficult task to 
| get the boats to float on the sea, the 


















































lucid and clearly stated, and numerous 
quotations of music are used as illustra- 
tions. In the concluding chapter the 
author asserts that the emancipation of | 





; [By] Newell Dwight e >. " 
nconaggetieas pie a oc tie ile - (tema, Br Cnicaes and New | pemphtet ow Deings The German Palestine | | during the past ten years, has been abol 
music P York : Fleming i. vell Co. $1.25.) is Sotentine Society some time ago | ished by the government ; and a number 


ganic. ‘‘ Everything in music,"’ he says, 


of balance and proportion.”’ ism. 
and Action in Singing—has the subtitle : 
“A Sealy of the True Conditions of | 
Tone.'' The first half of the volume is | 
devoted to an exposition of his latest views |, 
upon the’ production of tone. The second 
half illustrates the practical application | A 
of these views. Certainly, if the adoption | Wii. 
of his method effected nothing more than vy, a 
an abolishment of the contortions too fre- | aN 
quently observed in singers, a great good | a 
would be accomplished. . His work is | Ve 
addressed particularly to singers, and is of | ANN 
no interest to the general reader ; but the | 4\) 
unprejudiced vocalist, though he may not (fN 
agree with Mr. Myer in his method, can ' AQ 
hardly fail to endorse his earnestness. AR 

Mr. Tufts’s Handbook of Vocal Music JM 
is designed for the teacher of music in | J 
public schools, to aid him in making the | Ar 
best practical use of the series of vocal M 
instruction published by Siiver, Burdett, ain 
& Co. It is essentially pedagogic and | & 
technical in character, and its existence is ‘ 
due to the belief of the author that ‘no | % 
direction to the teachers howls appear in | 4s 
the books used by the singers.'’ It should | | AR 
prove of great assistance to the singing | AN 
teachers for whom it is intended. | A 

Talks with Piano Teachers is an emi- | J 
nently practical little volume, written by a fq} 
piano teacher with the object of giving to 
other teachers such hints as she has suc- | / 
cessfully used in her own work. The} 
chapter headings: ‘‘Ear Training,” | 
“Time and Rhythm,’ ‘ Phrasing,”’ | 
‘« Memorizing,"’ ‘‘The Use of: the Ped. | US 
als,’’ etc., sufficiently indicate the contents | 
and scope of the book, which is charac- | AN 
terized by clearness and brevity. 

A Dictionary of Violin Makers, which 
forms No. 55 of Novello, Ewer, & Co.'s | 
Music Primers, is a compilation by Miss | ¢ 
Stainer brought up to the present time. LIN 
In many cases but brief notices are given, | 
sometimes only the dates of birth and | 
death, sometimes not even these; but | 

when the name of a more important | 7 
maker occurs, a condensed statement of | 
the most salient features of his life and | 
work is given. The book should be | A 
welcome as a work of reference to those 
interested in the history of the violin. 
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A Man's Value to Society : 
ture and aang oa 


This very pretty volume of bright essays 

‘is an open question except beauty, and | marks the swing of the pendulum from 

of beauty we can only say that its essen- | the Emersonian age of sovereign indi- 

tial characteristic is some intelligible kind | vidualism to our own of aggressive social- 

Self-culture is the author's main 

Mr. Myer’s book on the voice—Position | Purpose, but he yields to the new ¥ Sagas 
ti 
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| builder not having taken into considera- 
| tion the specific gravity of the water ; 


. further, that the tax of twentysfive cen- 
Literary Notes and News | times, collected at the gates of Jerusalem 
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Studies in Self-Cul- 


began the publication | of other interesting facts and data con- 
of an interesting periodical supplementary | cerning the sacred city and surroundings. 
to its excellent Zeitschrift ; namely, the | The new journal is issued quarterly by 
Mitthetilungen und Nachrichten, devoted | Baedeker, in Leipsic, as a sixteen-pagé 
to reports and articles on Palestinian re- | pamphlet, and is furnished gratis to the 
search of a more wah arse character. a he subscribers to the Lei itse ‘hrift. 
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Ten Weeks for Ten Cents 


) OR Ter Cents nr stanmpsy tf yet 4 Tare Gunnay SCHOOL TIMES will 
be sent for ten weeks to any one who is not at present a Suvser~— 4 


ten weeks’ trial is a fair trial, and ten cents is a little price for the testing. 

Apart from the test, you might wisely pay many times ten cents for 
some of the special articles to appear in the paper within the next ten weeks. 
As you will see from their titles and authors, they will be of exceptional 
interest to Christian workers generally. 


Traveling in the Time of Paul 


By Professor W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L., 
of the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Providing Prisoners with Reading-Matter 
By Dwight L. Moody 


The Service of Song in the Sanctuary 


By Ira D. Sankey. (Portrait of author. ) 


How One Bible Class is Conducted © 


By Justice David J. Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court, Chairman of the late 
Venezuelan Boundary Commission. (Portrait 
of author. ) 


Greece in the Days of Paul: 


What Athens Steed for in Greek Culture and Thought 


By Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


A ten-cent trial subscription for the next ten weeks includes - these 
articles. If the paper has already proved helpful to you, no doubt you will 
be glad of an opportunity to send it for ten weeks, on trial, to a fellow-teacher. 


John D. Wattles & Co., t031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 



















The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, June 5, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is pyblished weekly 
at the following rates, for eithcr old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy,one year... .. 2... .5-e- $r.s50 
One Rees sof five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 
A ° 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 


dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment | 
advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
following yearly club rates: 
or any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
son only, and no names can be written or printed on 
separate rs. . 
rood g mpl club may be ordered sent partly to 
in vidual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly y Ly ae 
one address, at fi y conse each, w so red. 
papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases whete a portion of the teachers of a 
8c ge their mail matter from one post-office, and 
nm the same school get rs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller pac 
or more copies each, if desired. 
ree . One free co y, additional, will be 
allowed for 
ter. 


avery pee copies paid for in a club of either 
be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 





of five 


ree copies for pack clubs cannot 


tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
te share of the yearly club rate. 
ools that are open during only a portion of the 
 emel may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
as 


rs may be required. 
‘Change Pol Address. Subscribers to whom the 


paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
e, but can have a copy transferred from a 
to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
ve cents to the eud of the subscription. If a pac 
ub subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired,-at the rate of three cents per week. 
becribers asking to have,the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
ch it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 


ch person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Eis Banday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
Countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
following rates, which include postage : 
Ine copy, one year, 8 shillings 
wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
© ministers and missionaries, 
: for oné or more copies, 6 shillings each 
"0 secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
a to one address, whichever may be preferred by 


ternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 


°7 
or a f-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper | 


t» be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Don't let prej 


So a tired out and exas- 


d so, probably, would every woman who cele. 
brates it so often in the old fashioned, wéaring 
Long why they do it, when theré’s a 


t can’t be found fault with, is a 


ystery. 

You'd better celebrate the death of the day,. 
by using Pearline. 
—with its ease, comfort, cleanliness, short hours, 

economy in time and in things washed. 
udice against modern ideas. stand in your way. Don’t 
wear yourself out over the wash-tub just because your ancestors 


You wouldn’t recognize it 


to a 
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age of Oratory 


1414 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

lopment, no’ ical training. Individuality, 
not imitation. Originality, not traditional rules. Ima- 
gination, sympathy, reason, not dry abstraction, cold 
intellect, and logical dogmatism. ost advanced col- 

e of oratory, efocution, music, authorship, 

dramatic gugeoasion, in the world. Summer session, 
July 5. Fall term, October 4. Valuable information 


in catalog. 
After lessons in shorthand by m 
sone you can write from dictation 


10 0 100 words a minute. Twice as quickly 
ed as the ordinary way. 
Words 


learn 
Indorsed by nny | well-known 
men—Dr. Geor, . Pentecost, 

Dr. 1. K. Funk, etc. Three Follars pays for 

@ the whole course. Send two-cent stamp for 
particulars. C. F. YOUNG, 148 


Montague Street, Brooklyn 
Minute *:*:" , 


N.Y, Mail and personal. 1 
years experience. 
Massachusetts, Auburndale. 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


We aim to continue through the years spent at school 
the influence of refined Christian asssociation and over- 
sight, and to make the “atmosphere of culture’’ con- 
ducive to the training of girls for their distinctive duties 
in home life. 

For illustrated catalog address 


C. C. Bracpon, Principai. 


DO NOT STAMMER 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Phila., Pa., Dr. Horatio C. Wood 
and Dr. Harrison Allen of the University of Perina., send 

tients to be treated for stammering and stuttering to 
the Philadelphia Institute, Can refer to Joha D. at- 
tles & Co., publishers of The Sunday Schoo! Times. 





























Send for book to x 
Philadelphi Pe 
Founder. 


Spring Garden Street, 
Epwin_ 5. Dunston, Principal and 
stablished 1884. 
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Te BREATH 
Te POCKET 


A TRIAL WILL PROVE THIS TRUE. 
Sample for the postage, three ceats. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
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Convention Calendar. 1897 


New York, at Elmira, ....... . June 1-3 
Mississippi, at Yazoo City. .... . June 1-3 
Montana, at Butte. ........ June—~ 
Ohio, at Toledo -. ........ «June 8-10 


Nat'l S. S. Seminary, at Jackson, Tenn., June 8-21 
Indiana, at Winona Park. . . .-. .Jume 15-17 
lowa, at Storm Lake, .... .. - June 15-17 
Black Hills, S. D., at Deadwood. . June 15-17 


Kentucky, at Harrodsburg . . . . . June 22-24 
Oregon, at The Dalles. . . . . . .Jume 29, 30 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 

Chicago hha Seite « oie ee ae 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 

Asbury Park, N. J, ..... . -. July 5-10 
Colorado, at Fort Collins . August 24-26 


North Carolina, at Winston-Salem, August 24-26 
Missouri, at St. Louis. . . . . . August 24-26 
South Carolina, at Camden . . August 25-27 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . October 12-14 
Michigan, at Port Huron. . . November 16-18 
Utah, at Ogden . November 26-28 
District of Columbia, at Washing- 

WOO SS acres th eee i Ps BO eS 


British North America 


Manitoba, at Winnipeg . 
Alberta, at Gi Agr 8: aire 
New Brunswick, at St. John . 
Ontario, at Hamilton . 


Yo 


. . June 15-17 

; . July 
. . October 19-21 
. October 27-29 








An example of what 
an enterprising county 
Sunday-school organi- 
| zation can do, is shown by the Shelby 
|.County Sunday-school Association in the 
issue of The Palladium, a 28 page paper, 
advertising their annual convention at 
Shelbyville, Indiana, May 27 and. 28. 
Letters are printed from the Hon. John 
Wanamaker and B, F. Jacobs, 


An Enterprising 
County Association 








Barrie Cacen. Moone 








IPLs 
Natick, Mass. Two miles from Wellesley, t 
miles from Boston. Certificate admits to Wellesley and 
other colleges. 
Miss ARLOTTE H. CONANT, 


Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, } Principals. 








t Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 

Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Balti 

| Washin oe, . Both sexes. Sth year. Healthful, Bonu. 
tiful. 16 teachers, 12 courses. $260a year. For beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog address 

THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


| Williston Seminary Prepares boys for any col- 


s tifi 1. 
The most advanced methods. Livery. Physical 





jf L ; Physical, 
chemical, a laboratories, gymnasium, etc. 
Founded 1841. ms September 9, 1897. Josepn H. 
Sawyer, M.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
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positions it is not surpassed by any.”’ orough prepa- 
Nit mate avin’: ans, ce md for rienlars. 
ington, bs. : —_ 
C°% WRIGHT'S Military Academy, Peekskill, 

N.Y Preparation 


. Thorough oie system. 


for college or business. C. 1GHT, A.M., Principal. 
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" or rates, address 
L. NEWTON SMITH, go E. 23d St., N. Y. City. 











Child=Training 


qs work is the ripest result of the 
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A Series of Thirty Articles on the 
Nature and Scope and Methods of 
the Wise Training of Children. 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


lifetime study and experience of a Chris- 


tian educator in the sphere of ‘the home training of children, as distinct 
from their teaching in the week-day school or the Sunday-school. Every pre- 
cept in its pages has been tested by the principles of Christian philosophy, and 


by actual experiment in more than one 


generation of little ones. 


“ Here is a book that goes to the heart of things. ... While the book pro- ° 
fesses to be only a series of ‘hints,’ any one who looks at the hints in their 
applications will find them to be prin¢iples. . . . One can scarcely read a page 
of the book without coming upon some thought or suggestion that will be help- 


ful in properly dealing with the boy or the girl that we know. 


were studied by every parent who now 


If this book 
has a flock of little ones around him, we 


do not at all doubt that the effect would be very perceptible on the whole 
American people in its coming generation.” —The Lutheran. 


A book of over 300 pages (745% inches), cloth, gilt top. Price, $1. 
For sale by bookséllers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & 








1031 Wainut Street, 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa, . 


r of Light and 
estimate free. I, P. Prink, 55x Pearl St., New York. 


score of portraits of*officers of the county 
| ana ‘township associations are given, to- 


gether with an ‘‘ 1897 Battle Song’’ com- - 


| posed for this convention, and much origi- 
| nal matter as to’ the county work of the 
past year. Such evidence of enterprise 
as this ought to fire up other county 
workers to enthusiasm in their own con- 
ventions. 

SB... 


There can hardly be 
excuse for incompetent 
Sunday-school teachers 
|in the future with the present nuinerous 
advantages offered for their training. One 
of the latest offers to Sunday-school 
workers and kindergartners is made by 
the Chicago Commons Summer Institute, 
| which is under the direction of Frederica 
| Beard and Bertha Hofer Hegner. The 
_ Institute will continue from July 12 to the 
end of the month. In the Sunday-school 
department will be taught educational 
| principles and practice in relation to the 
Sunday-school ; and there will be discus- 
sions on fundamental Bible truths, stories, 
| songs, picture work, and general exércises 
/and order. In the kindergarten depart- 
| ment there will be discussions on gifts, 
| occupations, games, stories, songs, 
| mothers’ -meetings, and program work. 
In addition, for both departments, are 
| provided basket-weaying, wood-carving, 
and sloyd (for-beginners). Specialists in 
/art and music will conduct classes. 
There will be morning~ and afternoon 
classes, and the courses will be three 
| hours daily, except Saturday. It is an- 
nounced that a week-day kindergarten 
and a Sunday-school class will be in 
operation. A fee will be required, and 
further information can be secured from 
Mrs. J. P. Gavit, Chicago Commons, 140 


Chicago Commons 
Summer Institute 








‘| North Union Street, Chicago. 
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College and State 


[Professor Woodrow Wilson, Pb.D., LL.D., in 
The Forum.] 


T HAS never been natural, it has sel- 
dom been possible, in this country, 
for learning to seek a place apart and. 

hold aloof from affairs. It is only when 
society is old, long settled to its ways, 
confident in habit, and without self-ques- 
tionings upon any vital point of conduct, 
that study can efféct seclusion and despise 
the passing interests of the day. America 
has never yet had-a season of leisured 
quiet in which students could seek a life 
apart without sharp rigors of conscience, 
or college instructors easily forget that 
they were training citizens as well as drill- 
ing pupils ; and Princeton is not likely to 
forget that sharp schooling of her youth, 
when she first learned the lesson of public 
service. She shall not easily get John 
Witherspoon out of her constitution. 

It was a piece of providential good for- 
tune that brought such a man to Prince- 
ton at such a time. _ He was a man of the 
sort other men follow and take counsel of 
gladly, as if they found in him the full 
expression of what is best in themselves. 
Not because he was always wise ; but be- 
cause he showed always so fine an ardor 
for whatever was worth while and of the 
better part of man's spirit ; becauge -he 
uttered his thought with an inevitable 
glow of eloquence ; because of his irre- 
sistible charm and _ individual power. 
The lively wit of the man,. besides, struck 
always upon the matter of his thought 


retreat, only three thousand men at his 
back, abandoned by his generals, deserted 
by his troops, hardly daring to stop till 
he had put the unbridged Delaware be- 
tween himself and his enemy. The 
British came close at his heels, and the 
town was theirs until Washington camé 
back again, the third day of the new year, 
early in the morning, and gave his view 
halloo yonder on the hill, as if he were in 
the hunting-field again. Then there was 
fighting in the very streets, and cannon 
planted against the walls of Old North 
herself. *Twas not likely any Princeton 
man would forget those days, when the 
whole face of the war was changed and 
New Jersey was shaken of the burden of 
the fighting. ; 

There was almost always something do- 
ing at the place when the soldiers were 
out, for the strenuous Scotsman who had 
the college at his heart never left it for 
long at a time, for all he was so intent 
upon the public business. It was hap- 
hazard and piecemeal work, no doubt, 
but there were the spirit and the resolu- 
tion of the Revolution itself in what was 
done, -—the spirit of Witherspoon. It was 
not as if some one else had been master. 
Dr. Witherspoon could have pupils at 
will. He was so much else besides 
schoolmaster and preceptor, was so great 
a figure in the people's eye, went about 
so like an accepted leader, generously 
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was making known to every man, fre- 
quented the quiet little place, and racy 
talk ran high in the jolly tavern where 
hung the sign of Hudibras. Finally the 
Federal Congress itself sought the place, 
and filled the college hall with a new 
scene, sitting a whole season there to do 
its business, —its president a trustee of the 
college. A Commencement day came 
which saw both Washington and Wither- 
spoon on the platform together, —the two 
men, it was said, who could not be 
matched for striking presence in all the 
country,—and the young _ salutatorian 
turned to the country’s leader to say what 
it was in the hearts of all to utter. The 
sum of the town's excitement was made 
up when, upon that notable last day of 
October, in the year 1783, news of peace 
came to that secluded hall, to add a crown- 
ing touch of gladness to the gay and bril- 
liant company met to receive, with formal 
welcome, the Minister Plenipotentiary but 
just come from the Netherlands, Wash- 
ington moving amongst them the hero 
whom the.news enthroned... . 

It was not a work of destruction which 
Princeton helped forward even in that day 
of storm which came at the Revolution, 
but a work of preservation. The Ameri- 
can Revolution wrought, indeed, a radical 
work of change in the world ; it created a 
new ation and a new polity ; but it was 
a work 6f conservation, after all, as funda- 
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Either Lock-Stitch 
or Chain-Stitch. 


Each the best of its kind. 
See the Latest Model. 
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like a ray of light, compelling men to re- 
ceive what he said or else seem them- | 
selves opaque and laughable. A certain 

straightforward vigor in his way of saying | 
things gave his style an almost irresistible 

power of entering into men’s convictions. 

A hearty honesty showed itself in all that 

he did and won men’s allégiance upon 

the instant. They loved him even when 

they had the hardihood to, disagree wit 

him. 

He came to the college in 1768, and 
ruled it till he died, in 1794. In the very 
middle of his term as head of the college 
the Revolution came, to draw men’s 
minds imperatively off from everything 
but war and politics, and he turned with 
all the force and frankness of his nature 
to the public tasks of the great struggle ; 
assisted in the making of a new constitu- 
tion for the state ; became her spokesman 
in the Continental Congress ; would have 
pressed her on, if he could, to utter a 
declaration of independence of her own 
before the Congress. had acted ; voted for 
and signed the great Declaration with 
hearty good-will when. it came ; acted for 
the country in matters alike of war and of 
finance ; stood forth in the sight of all the 
people a great advocate and orator, deem- 
ing himself forward in the service of God 
when most engaged in the service of men 
and of liberty. There were but broken 
sessions of the college meanwhile. Each 
army in its turn drove out the little group 
of students who clung to the place. The 
college building became now a military 
hospital and again a barracks for the 
troops, —for a little while, upon a memo- 
rable day in 1777, a»sort of stronghold. 
New Jersey's open counties became for a 
time the Revolutionary battle-ground and 
field of maneuver. Swept through from 
end to end by the rush of armies, the 
state seemed the chief seat of the. war, 
and Princeton a central point of strategy. 

The dramatic winter of 1776-77 no 
Princeton man could ever forget, lived he 
never so long,—that winter which saw a 
year of despair turned suddenly into a 
year of hope. In July there had been 
bonfires and boisterous rejoicings in the 
college yard and in the village street at 
the news of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,—for, though the rest of the 
country might doubt and stand timid for 
a little to see the bold thing done, Dr. 
Witherspoon's pupils were In spirits to 
know the fight was to be fought to a fin- 
ish. Then suddenly the end had seemed 
tocome. Before the year was out, Wash- 
ington was in the place beaten and in full 


lending a great character to a great cause, 
that he could bid men act, and know that 
they would heed him... . 

It was not simply fighting that was 
done at Princeton. The little town be- 
came for a season the ceriter of politics, 
too ; once andsagain the legislature of the 
state sat in the college hall, and its revo- 
lutionary Council of Safety. Soldiers 
and public men, whose names the war 


mentally conservative as the revolution of | 
er or — ee of a | maturity, the fulfilment of destiny, the 

Change oF allegiance and the erection | appropriate fruitage of wholesome and 
of a new nation in the West were its in- 


evitable results, but not its objects. Its Lee eee. e wee pee ee Se 


brought change, it was the change of 


object was the ‘proervetion of a body of | liberty that America should be free. The 


liberties, to keep the natural coursé of 
English development in America clear 
It was meant, not in 

self-defense. 


thought of our revolution was as quick 
and vital, in the minds .of Chatham and 
of Burke as in the minds of Otis and 
Henry and Washington. There is noth- 
ing so conservative of life as growth ; 
when that stops, decay sets in, and the end 
| comes on apace. Progress is life, for the 
| body politic as for the body nacural. To 
| stand still is to court death. 

Here, then, if you will but look, you 
| have the law of conservatism disclosed : 
|it is a law of progress. But not all 
| change fs progress, not all growth is the 
manifestation of life. Let one part of the 
| body be in haste to outgrow. the rest, and 
) death?“ mylignant disease, the threat of 
tion of life is equable, draws—manifesta- 
gently out of the old fountains of strength, 


of impediment. 
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| that have blown upon it time out of mind 


|in the past. Colleges ought surely to be 
ithe best nurseries of such life, the best 
| schools of the. progress which conserves. 
Unschooled nten have only their habits to 
|remind them of the past, only their 
desires and their instinctive judgments of 
what is right to guide them into the 
future : the college should serve the state 
as its organ of recollection, its seat of vital 
|memory. It should give the country men 
who know the probabilities of failure and 
success, who can separate the tendencies 
| which are permanent from the tendencies 
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can distinguish promises from threats, 
| ncving the life men have lived, the 


Arnold's Chart of hopes they have tested, and the principles 
Paul’s Fourneyings Be) 


| handful of such men, in its infancy, and 
| its president for leader. The Blood of 
| John Knox ran in Witherspoon's veins. 
| The great drift and movement of English 
| liberty, from Magna Charta down, was in 
| all his teachings ; his pupils knew as well 
as Burke did that to argue the Americans 
out of their liberties would be to falsify 
their pedigree. ‘‘In order to prove that 
| the Americans have no right to their 
| liberties," Burke cried. ‘‘we are every 
| day endeavoring to subvert the maxims 
which preserve the whole spirit of our 
|own ;'’ the very antiquarians of the law 
| stood ready with their proof that the 
| Colonies could not be taxed by Parliament. 
This Revolution, at any rate, was a keep- 
ing of faith with the past To stand for 
it was to be like Hampden, a champion 
of law though he withstood the king. it 
was to emulate the example of the very 
men who had founded the government 
then for a little while grown so tyrannous 
and forgetful of its great traditions. This 
was the compulsion of life, not of passion, 
and college halls were a better school of 
revolution than colonial assemblies. 


Prepared by C. EB. Brnold, A.M. 


5 tom routes followed and places visited by Paul in his jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means of five clear 
outline maps. Each map represents a distinct period in Paul’s 
work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 
The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. It is 
printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth 
covers, stamped in gold. When folded within its covers, it 
measures 6% by 3% inches—a convenient pocket size, giv- 
ing in compact form the very informa- 
tion which every student and teacher 
of the Bible needs to have right at 
hand in the study of Paul’s life. 


Price, 20 cents 
For sale by booksellers, 


or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers. 


1031 Walnut Street 


John D. Wattles & 











| builds upon old tissue, covets the old airs ~ 


|which are of the moment merely, who. 
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“Yi this is so and ill so,why pay $100% for a bicycle 
All Columbia bicycles are when a can purchase a“ Gold Slandardtor 
tested as ‘a whole—practic- 


ally and scientifically. But Ht 

before these trials * ae co OY 00~ CAS» 
every~ part in detail is ex- - 

amined and inspected over Spdh Pve.., 20th lo Qisi i. 
and over again—carefully — 
and critically—by men who 
know their business. That’s Y > Frew near or 2 eat 
why every part of the Col- . - S& ' The’ idea 1Otl-'No BEDE m 
umbia is so perfect. 


1897 
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GOLLARS and CUFFS 
y THE STANDARD PAINT FOR STRUCTURAL PURPOSES ARE NOT TO BE WASHED, 
1896 Columbies, $75. Pamphlet, ‘‘ Suggestions for Exterior Decoration,’ sample card, and descriptive price-list, free by mail. : of fine cloth in all ey 2 
Asbestos Roofing, Batiding Felt, Steam Packing, Boiler Coverings, Fire-Proof Paints, etc. Asbestos , reverse, wear again, then discard. § 
ole Ay ar ek on — . — Non-Conducting and Electrical Insulating Materials. Ten colar or * ren var ye roo. yey 
etter than mos an ter than any other kind, 
hundred dollar wheels. : ; H. W. siete Ef en ye ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
age CHICAGO: 240 & 242 Randolph St. PHILADELPHIA; 170 & 172 North 4th St. BOSTON : 77 & 79 Pearl St. if not Sound st she stores send six conte for 
POPE MFG, CO., Hartford, Conn. pees 
Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; by 


i rom rlrobe set san” IB CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


Direct from Factory.» at Wholesale Prices. 30 perc 
Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beaurifeily a 200 

















page Catalogne showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to 
the moat stylieh carriage. Prices in plain figures. Testimonials from “4 . 
Cc es every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition 60 nag money print- 
ee ttitn Writeto-day.- _ Catalogue Free. SLLISECE CABRIACE 00., 264 East Court Street, Cincinaati, Ohio. of 
omen, ris = . “ = - Ws 








, for others. Our 
- $: ee et a 
newspa 

setting easy, prin 





fend ni 
and supplies, to the 

Wi Stim 8 

ly guaran ped Seowore Ot O.D. with privi- 


i factory. 
Buy direct f ? KELSEY & CO. 
iesiicere teense Sat aes FISHIN’ JIMMY Si 


ante Save money-!Meriden, - 
CauhBuyers'Un ‘Union. 162 W. VanBurenst. B182Chicago 


wm a BICYCLE BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON AMERICAN -FFIRE 


Insurance Company. 
This is altogether most popular Mrs. Slos Office, Company’s Building, 
fully guarantor eed S11 town son’s exquisite ~e tha eo ch welt “ Fishin’ 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
SRipranywhere on on ‘approval, Jimmy "ia devout, simple-hearted, mountain if 
JST Yo fisherman,—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
fend >> thy, and artlessly ready in heroic sélf-sacrifice. To 
E. C. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. know him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 


AGENTS Sunn “re ie nae ma a Fs 


Weubiy wales bas The book teow teued by. the Publihen of 
We oto hy BICcY | The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
as low Kipene Oeas thousand copies of it were circulated by its former tonsedoes esoeneee 
publishers. It is bound in fine cloth, with frontis- TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897. 
~ Folding Chairs , sie Cee 008 may Se iene of ‘feeb. $2,525,790.96. 
sellers, or will be mailed to any address for THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
aes 30 cents eugene nas 


RIS, Sec. ead Treas, 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
Largest manufacturers of fold- the publishers paying the postage. ee, oe eee 


ing chairs in the country. Not DIRECTORS : 

a Sunday-school or church Ieeti Ho enn?” Jos. F. Gillingham, 
but needs a number of our : ; Wheien: 
chairs for “We aie use or special John D. Wattles & Co, Biddle, . Charles § F. Beale” 
occasions. chairs to John S. Gerhard. 

all parts of the n= &. States, 1033 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

and pay the freight. In cor- my AF ee BY. 
respondence, mention this orth Dakota. 

paper and number of chairs 

needed. 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, howe dverti tof not having cen evniamedit credit inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. = 





